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Notes. 
JUNIUS.* 


In an addendum to the essay entitled More about 
Junius, I printed by permission a letter from 
Sir Arthur Gordon (son of the fourth Earl of 
Aberdeen), beginning :— 

“Thave not once, but very often, heard my father 
fythat Mr. Pitt told him that he knew the name of 
the author of the Letters of Junius, and that the author 
Was not Francis.” 


The following letter refers to this statement :— 


“29, Curzon Street, July 20, 1873. 
“Dear Hayward,—I have been struck by the account 
+ in your book of Lord Aberdeen’s recollection of 
. Pitt’s statement that Sir Philip Francis was not the 
author of Junius. It may be interesting to you to know 
that Sir Arthur Gordon's account is confirmed by the evi- 
of my grandfather, Lord Chancellor Eldon. I per- 
recollect Lord Eldon stating that Mr. Pitt said Sir 
Francis was not the author of Junius, and Lord 
Eldon added that Mr. Pitt knew who the author was. 
Eldon told me this in 1837. I never heard my 
grandfather say if he knew who the author was. Believe 

Me, very truly, yours, Grorce Reprtoy.” 


Sir Arthur Gordon having stated that the late 
lamented Bishop of Winchester was present on one 
* See “N. & Q.” 4° §. xi. 130, 178, 202, 24 7, 425 
6, 512; xii 9" 60" xi , 178, 202, 243, 387, 425, 








occasion when the statement in question was made 
by Lord Aberdeen, I wrote to the Bishop and re- 
ceived the following letter in reply :-— 

“Osborne, Feb. 10, 1872. 

“ My dear Hayward,—I ought to have answered your 
letter sooner; but I have been intensely occupied and 
expected to see you. I have a general recollection of 
exactly what Arthur Gordon records; and such is my faith 
in his entire accuracy of recollection, that I have not the 
least doubt that, if I could refer to my diary of the time 
(which is in Sussex), I should find all he has told you com- 
pletely confirmed. I am most truly yours, 

“8. Winton.” 


This letter (to which I merely referred in my 
appendix) has now acquired a melancholy interest 
of its own. The last time I asked the Bishop 
about the diary, he said he had forgotten to refer 
to it. A. Haywarp. 


JEAN LE Trovvevr and C. P. F. have not met 
the point which I raised in my last communication, 
which was substantially this : “Junius was a person 
in a position to have received, or to believe that he 
had received, injury or affront from George III. 
and Lord Mansfield.” I left it to be inferred that 
an obscure clerk in the War Office was not a person 
in that position. I am not concerned in determining 
whether, in after-life, Francis was arrogant and 
violent in tone and temper; it is enough that his 
private correspondence at the time Junius was 
writing shows that Francis was then, as I described 
him, “a young man of genial disposition.” That 
C. P. F. should quote a passage from Francis’s 
letter to Calcraft in support of his views is not sur- 
prising; and I can afford to point out that the 
word “ wretch” applied in it to Mansfield is also 
— to him by Junius in the private letter to 

/oodfall which I quoted. In another private letter, 
too, we have, “That Swinney is a wretched, dan- 
gerous fool.” 

It was my intention to have reproduced Francis’s 
letter to Calcraft in some of my intermittent notes ; 
but on referring to it I find that its great length 
must exclude it from the pages of “N. & Q.” The 
letter in question is of the greatest value as a 
sample of Francis’s composition before he endea- 
voured, at a later period, to imitate Junius’s style, 
though always with indifferent success; except, 
perhaps, in the instance of one short note to Major 
Cartwright, which is modelled after Junius’s last 
private letter to Woodfall, but in which Francis 
incautiously copied the sentiments as well as the 
style of the original. Francis’s letter to Calcraft 
was written for a purpose, and, therefore, as regards 
the sentiments, it cannot be received as unsuspicious 
evidence of the real feelings of the writer; but, 
regarded as a test of his ability as a writer, it must 
be received without challenge; for he had every 
motive for doing his best, and expected it to be 
brought under the notice of Chatham. Now, let 
any one compare Francis’s letter to Calcraft with 
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Junius’s letter on the same subject (No. 41), 
written about a fortnight before, and he will at 
once see that the two papers could not have ema- 
nated from the same mind. Junius could not have 
emasculated his style down to the Franciscan level. 

I will now produce unsuspicious evidence of the 
light in which Lord Mansfield was regarded by 
Francis. This evidence is to be found in a letter 
which Francis wrote to a friend at Lisbon on the 
4th of February, 1766, and in which he gave an 
account of a debate in the Lords on the right of 
Parliament to tax the colonies. In this letter 
Francis says :— 

“TI did not get into the House time enough to hear 
Lord Cambden, who opposed the motion; but I understand 
that his whole discourse was rather oratorical than argu- 
mentative ; that he seemed to have adopted the decla- 
matory style altogether, with the principles of Mr. Pitt, 
resting his cause more on natural rights of humanity and 
the general doctrine of natural liberty than upon the 
laws and true constitution of England. I need not go 
through the common train of arguments in favour of 
freedom, virtual representation, trade, &c., which I dare 
say were urged with all the force they could possibly 
admit of, but to very little effect. For when Lord Mans- 
field had made his reply, it was so full, so learned, so 
logical, and, in every respect, so true, that not an atom 
of doubt remained in the breasts of his hearers. He 
traced the colonies from their origin—their charters and 
history —the impossibility of supposing two supreme 
legislatures — how impracticable to draw a line for 
bounding the authority of the British legislature—the 
absurdity of attempting to distinguish between the one 
act of legislation and the other, as if a greater degree of 

wer were required to lay on taxes than to make any 
other kind of law—proved by a multitude of examples that 
such an idea was equally false in fact asin reason. Ex- 
pressed the greatest a he for the Americans, and his 
firm belief that these commotions might be appeased 
without violence and bloodshed. That to give up 
the act in order to save our trade would be in effect 
incurring—and the surest way of incurring—the mischief 
we endeavoured to avoid. It would be ne moriare mori ; 
and ended thus: ‘I shall conclude with saying, from my 
inmost heart, Amen to a prayer once made by Maurice, 
Prince of Orange, for his native country, That it may 
please God to open the understandings and better inform 
the minds of this poor, innocent, industrious, loyal, brave, 
but wickedly misled and deluded people.’ A long pause 
between every epithet, and a most pathetic delivery 
accompanied this sentence, and had an effect which I 
cannot easily describe. Lord Cambden then made a short 
reply to one particular point, which did not at all affect 
the whole question, and seemed to give up the argument.” 


Advancing further, we find another piece of un- 
suspicious evidence on the same subject, though 
not as strong as that just quoted, in a letter which 
Francis wrote to Major Baggs, in Ireland, just ten 
days after his letter to Calcraft :— 


“A very odd thing happened yesterday in the House 
of Lords. The Duke of Manchester declared that he had 
@ motion to make, and was very quietly explaining the 
ground and the occasion of it, particularly the defenceless 
state of the nation. After he had been talking about a 
quarter of an hour, Lord Gower got up and interrupted 
him, saying that such matters were unfit to be divulged be- 
fore so crowded an audience, and therefore insisted that 








his Grace should not proceed until the House was cleared, 
This motion was vehemently opposed by the Duke of 
Richmond ; but the cry of clear the House increased to 
such a clamour and tumult that nothing else could be 
heard. Upon this, Lord Chatham got up and roared out 
that he wanted to speak to order, but not a syllable more 
could I distinguish. Since the damning of the French 
dancers I never saw such a scene, At last Chatham, 
finding it in vain to persist, marched out of the House in 
the true style of Secession, and was followed by all the 
minority Lords, even the Duke of Manchester, who was 
to make the motion. Lord Mansfield, who sits as Speaker, 
did all he could to appease them, but to no purpose ; and 
now they say, those Lords are preparing a flaming 
protest.” 

These passages, written in confidence to private 
friends, betray Francis’s favourable opinion of 
Lord Mansfield ; Junius would have been unable 
to refer to “ the rascal ” and “ the wretch” without 


an outburst of hatred. C. Ross. 





SURNAMES. 


I have for several years been in the habit, when 
I have come upon an odd surname, of “ making a 
note of it.” My friends, knowing that I was 
making a collection of this kind, have often 
assisted me, and the result is, I have at length 
gathered together (from all parts of England) a 
most extraordinary assortment of names. As | 
think it a pity that my collection should “ waste 
its sweetness on the desert air,” I beg to present it 
to the readers of “N. & Q.,” feeling sure it will 
afford them some amusement. As many of the 
names in the following list may appear to be in- 
credible and the invention of an imaginative 
brain, I feel it incumbent upon me to state that I 
have not put down a single name which I do not 
believe to be authentic ; many I have proved tobe 
so. It is perhaps unnecessary to add that, of course, 
none are drawn from the pages of fiction. I wonder 
if any other nation could show an equally odd 
muster-roll. Can any one mention instances of 
strange foreign names? I have heard of Male- 
carne; and recently I met with Barbagelato, which, 
allowing for the false gender of the participle, is 
perhaps equal to any in my collection :— 

Alabaster, Appleyard, Abigail, Apothecary, Ancient, 
Allgood, Allfree, Allchin, Alderman. 

Bytheway, Bythesea, Beadle, Body, Budge, Beetle, 
Bobbin, Bottle, Boots, Bodily, Basket, Blossom, Bolster, 
Blight, Baby, Bairnsfather, Bather, Brain, Blood, Bell- 
ringer, Bellhanger, Bullwinkle, Birdseye, Bullock, Bireh- 
enough, Ballhatchet, Bible, Barefoot, Breeks, Boatman, 
Brush, Bishoprick, Bray, Breeze, Boiling, Butter, Begg», 
Brotherhood, Bodkin. 

Cant, Cherry, Crackle, Christmas, Cowmeadow, Curate, 
Canse, Cage, Coffee, Cakebread, Chataway, Commander, 


Camomile, Cleverly, Candle, Catstree, Crowfoot, Crabtree, 
Cutbush (a florist), Chant, Curds, Cobbledick, Cushion, 
Crush, Children, Chicken, Cornfield, Craze, Challenger, 
Cockle. ‘ 
Death, Deadman, Dust, Drought, Drawwater, Drink- 
water, Drinkall, Drawbridge, Dainty, Dearlove, 
Dodge, Ditch, Daggers, Dollar, Dudgeon, Dinner. 
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Eighteen, Eyes, Eatwell, Earthy, Edinburgh. 

Frizzle, Freshwater, Fish, Faultless, Food, Friday, 
Fudge, Folly, Flippant, Fury, Flowers Woodland (Christian 
and surname), Fender, Freeborn, Forecast, Foreigner, 
Farthing, Friendship, Faddy, Fright. 

Goose, Gosling, Graygoose, Goosey, Game, Greenhorne, 
Gossip, Greengrass, Greedy,’ Gaby, Goodenough, Good- 
fellow, Goodchap, Goodbody, Gotobed, Goodbehere, 
Gallop, Going, Giggle, Gush, Ginger, Guinea, Golightly, 
Grief, Governor, Gatherer, Ghost, Griffinhoofe, Galilee, 
Gammon, Goat, Garlick, Gallant, Greenland, Green- 


treet. 

Honey, Honeybone, Hartshorn, Hornbuckle, Horn- 
blower, Herod, Horseshoe, Huntsman, Hazard, Honour, 
Hurry, House, Hackblock, Hamper, Holyland, Hand- 
somebody, Hasluck, Haddock, Haggis, Hole, Husband, 
Halfhide, Hailstone, Heaven, Hezekiah Hollowbread 
(Christian and surname), Haggard, Herbage, Hogsflesh, 
Heritage, Hatfull. 

Innocent, Irishman, Ironmonger, Image, Idle. 

Jolly, Jelly, Jabberer, Jump, Joy, Jealous, Jingle, 
Juniper, January. 

Kiss, Kindness, Kettle, Kite, Knocker, Kneebone, 
Kitchen. 

Leatherbarrow, Lovely, Lively, Littlechild, Leaping- 
well, Limb, Large, Littleproud, Legal, Ledger, Lessee, 
launch, Lovelock, Longcake, Longstreet, Leather, Lash, 
lavender, Littleboy, Lambswool. 

Mackerel, Mutton, Mustard, Mercy, Mammon, Money- 

nny, Manifold, Mummery, Milestone, Middleditch, 

uddle, Marriage, Meanwell, Menlove, Midwinter, Man- 
hood, Monument, Mammon. 

Nice, Nurse, Nodding, Nephew. 

Old, Odd, Organ, Others, Oysters. 

Pigeon, Pepper, Peppercorn, Pickles, Pheasant, 
Physick, Pain, Precious, Perfect, Punch, Puncher, 
Parish, Parsonage. Paternoster, Prettybody, Pagan, 
Paddy, Prophet, Pilgrim, Paradise, Prudence, Patent, 
Pitchfork, Playfoot, Pinches, Plaster, Penny, Pickup, 
Pluckrose, Dangerfull Pitcher (Christian and surname). 

Quick fall. 

Rawbone, Raw, Riches, Rake, Rasberry, Roach, 
Rainbow, Rust, Rant, Reason, Roadknight. 

Shove, Slaughter, Shave, Swine, Sheepshanks, Ship, 
Spice, Swearer, Sworn, Stirrup, Slipper, Stocking, Shirt, 
Sword, Shanks, Sleep, Silversides, Silverlock, Sowerbutts, 
Sermon, Snowdrop, Snowball, Smite, Screech, Stoney- 
street, Stutter, Steptoe, Swiggs, Sturdy, Smallbones, 
Sweetlove, Sweetapple, Straw, Spry, Sly, Salt, Sunshine, 
Snake, Saturday, Sneezum, Seefar, Showers, Sheepwash, 
Stack, Seamark, Sandbank, Skill, Stiff, Snipe, Saveall, 
Sanctuary. 

Truelove, Thirst, Twiddle, Twaddle, Twopeny, Tart, 
Trot, Treasure, Tongue, Toby, Tinker, Thoroughgood, 
Toogood, Thick, Trusty, Tartar, Tarbox, Treble, Trick, 
Tiger, Thunder, Titmouse, Toy, Tantrum, Tattoo, Third- 
borough, Tabernacle, Tingle. 

Vicarage, Virgin, Vile, Village, Valentine. 

Whistler, Whalebelly, Whalebone, Whip, Whackum, 
Whereat, Wailing, Whisker, Waistcoat, Why, Weekly, 
Workman, World, Wellbeloved, Writer, Walklate, 
Window, Windmill, Wager, Wisdom, Wizard, Woodbine, 
Waterfall, Whitlow, Wildgoose, Worship, Whitehair. 

Younghusband, Yes. 

JoNATHAN BovucuieEr. 

2, Stanley Villas, Bexley Heath, 8.E. 


ROBERT MUDIE. 
_ Ina list of works by this prolific compiler, given 
im the Gentleman’s Magazine, August, 1842, p. 





214, I have been able to identify all but the fol- 
lowing, none of which are in the British Museum 
Library, or if they are the information below is 
too meagre to enable me to find them in the 
catalogue :— 

(1). Session of Parliament, 1824, 8vo. 

(2). The Emigrant’s Guide, 1827, 8vo. 

An Emigrant’s Guide was published at Westport, 
in 1832. 

(3). Vegetable Substances, 1828, 18mo. 

(4). Conversations on Moral Philosophy, 2 vols., 1835, 
8vo. 

(5). Domesticated Animals, 1839, Svo. 

(6). England, 1839, 8vo. 

Awork called England and its People appears to 
be a different publication. 

(7). Winchester Arithmetic, 1839, Svo. 

(8). The World, 4 vols., 1839, 8yo. 

This might be a collection of several of his 
other works under a collective title, as, Spring, 
Summer, Autumn, and Winter; or, the Avr, the 
Earth, the Heave ns, the Sea. 


(9). Sheep, Cattle, &c., 2 vols., 1840, 8vo. 


It is possible that No. 4 may be the same work 
as his First Lines of Natural Philosophy, 1832, 
which is in conversations, only “moral” has 
slipped into the title instead of “ natural.” 

Nos. 3, 4, 5, and 6, may belong to Pinnock’s, 
Catechisms, the identifications of whose authors, 
though talked of in the last volume of “ N. & Q.,” 
has not yet been begun. 

In the Caledonian Magazine for November, 
1822, Mr. Ralston Inglis (in his Dramatic Writers 
of Scotland, 1868, p. 147) attributes The Vixen 
Reclaimed, a farce, in two acts, to Robert. Mudie ; 
but I doubt the authenticity of this, for though 
Mudie is said to have been the editor of that maga- 
zine, yet he left Scotland in 1820, two years be- 
fore the farce appeared. 

I should mention that I find the titles of Nos. 
5, 6, 7, and 8, either in the London or English 
catalogues (Sampson Low), but none of the others. 

Mudie could give the public Greek mottoes on 
nearly all his title-pages, but all his books put 
together cannot muster one index between them: 
such a thing never seems to have occurred to him 

I do not recollect seeing the following anecdete- 
in any of the anecdote books; it occurs on p. | of 
his Popular Mathematics. He is put in mind of 
“the porter in a northern University. This porter 
was a very ‘whale’ of books, and one of the professors, 
whose particular attention he claimed, found the sup- 
plying of his appetite from the University Library no 
easy task. At length he tried him with Zuclid's Ele 
ments of Geometry, to see how far sheer appetite would 
be able to digest that. The porter came not for an 
exchange until after two weeks had elapsed; and at last 
he came somewhat crestfallen, saying, ‘ Docter, I hae 
read a’ the wirds, an’ leukit at a’ the pikters, but it’s the 
maist puzzleanimous beuk I hae seen, an’ I dinna onder-~ 
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stand ae wird o’t; sae ye'll jeust hae the gudeness to gie 
me a beuk that has nae A’s nor B’s in’t.’” 
Outpnar Hamst. 
9, Henry Road, New Barnet. 





SHAKSPEARIANA 


Tue Gitiy-Fiower Episope tn THE “ WINTER’S 
Tate” (4" §. xii. 43.)—The allusion which your 
correspondent, Mr. C. E. Browne, thinks he has 
found in this passage is surely beside the mark. 
Perdita, recalling the various flowers of autumn 
which she might offer to Polixenes, mentions that 
she has no “ streaked gillyvors” in her garden, and 
that, for her part, she would rather be without 
them. Upon Polixenes inquiring her reason, she 
replies that she has heard that their piedness is 
produced by artificial means, and that she likes 
only what is pure nature. Polixenes, upon this, 
makes the memorable rejoinder, that the very art 
which perfects nature is an art that nature makes: 

** You see, sweet maid, we marry 
A gentler scion to the wildest stock ; 
And make conceive a bark of baser kind 
By bud of nobler race : this is an art 
Which does mend nature,—change it rather ; but 
The art itself is nature.” 

Perdita, struck by the ingenuity of the reasoning, 
admits its force. “So it is.” But immediately, 
refuted, but not convinced, she adds :— 

“T’ll not put 

The dibble in earth to set one slip of them : 

No more than, were I painted, I would wish 

This youth should say, 'twere well ; and only therefore 

Desire to breed by me.” 

Her reason is expressed with unmistakable 
clearness. She no more admires painted flowers 
than she does painted cheeks, and she will have 
nothing to say to either. 

Mr. Hunter, in a long and very interesting note 
upon the whole passage (New Illustrations of the 
Life, Studies, and Writings of Shakspeare), says: 

“ Attempts to modify the form and colours of flowers 
have made part of the art of gardening in all ages. The 
gilliver was one on which, in Shakspeare’s time, these 
attempts were made. Parkinson, who regards such 
efforts as ‘the mere fancies of men without any ground of 
reason or truth,’ says that if men would have lilies or gilli- 
vers to be of a scarlet red colour they put vermilion or 
cinnabar between the rind and the small heads growing 
about the root ; if they would have them blue, azure or 
biose ; if yellow, orpiment ; if green, verdigris ; and thus 
of any other colour.” 

Whatever? fanciful resemblances, therefore, of the 
kind which Mr. Browne hints, the vulgar may 
have discovered in this flower, there is no occasion 
to suppose an allusion to them in this place. It is 
the artificial colouring which forms the point of the 
passage. 

The question remains, what was Shakspeare’s 
object in introducing this digression into a scene 
which, without it, is one of the longest in his 


dramas? I hazard with some diffidence the sugges- 





tion that Shakspeare here intended Polixenes un- 
a to condemn the very arguments which he 
was afterwards to employ against the marri 

of his son Florizel with the shepherd’s reputed 
daughter. If I am right in the supposition, Per- 
dita’s reply, “So it is,” may have marked her 
sudden surprise and delight at discovering that 
the union of herself and her lover, which at the 
beginning of this exquisite scene she had so patheti- 
cally deprecated, was not so contrary to nature and 
propriety as she had feared. ALFRED AINGER, 


MoonsuHine.—Nares’s emendation on the Earl of 
Kent’s threat against the steward, “ I’ll make a sop 
i’ the moonshine of you” (Lear, ii. 2), seems to me 
as constrained and shallow as his resort to a 
cookery book for an explanation of it is ridiculous 
and unnecessary ; and it was evidently arrived at 
without a thought being expended on Shakspeare’s 
ideal knowledge of the orb of night, as revealed in 
his other allusions to it,—notably in Macbeth, iii. 5, 
where, either in a moment of ideality or of passing 
frailty, he has sent Hecate to one of the corners of 
the moon for the “drops profound,” out of which 
mischief may be distilled. 

It is an omen of evil, imaginary, doubtless, yet 
presented in both places as an object of superstitious 
dread ; and the evil it bodes for the steward at the 
hands of Kent is very clear :— 

“ Draw, you rogue ; for though it be night, the moon 
shines; I'll make a sopi’ the moonshine of you; draw, 
you whoreson cullionly barber-monger, draw. (Drawing 
his sword. )” 

Plainly the intention is to make a “ sop” of him, 
in the sense of steeping him, in his own blood, by 
the consenting light of the moon. 

Royte Entwisue, F.R.ELS. 

Farnworth, Bolton. 


It may be worth noting that Arthur Warwick, 
in his Spare Minutes, 1637, has*a phrase analogous 
to Shakspeare’s— 


“ Now is the winter of our discontent.” 
Richard III., Act i. se. 1. 
Thus :— 


“*Whiles the sap of maintenance lasts, my friends 
swarme in abundance, but in the winter of my need, they 
leave me naked.”—Baldwyn’s Reprint, 1821, p. 27. 


] 
We 





Tue “Te Devm.”—In a conversation I had 
many years ago with the late celebrated antiquary 
Mr. W. H. Black, on the subject of the Te Deum, 
or “Hymn of St. Ambrose,” Mr. Black observed 
that in all the modern Latin copies a blunder 
was perpetuated which was quite at variance with 
the reading of the Ambrosian MS. at Milan. This 
blunder was in the substitution of nwmerari for 
munerari. I have been several times in Milan, 
and have visited the Ambrosian Library, but I 
have never examined the MS. of the Te Deum, 
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which if not so old as the time of St. Ambrose, is, 
probably, the work of the subsequent century. 

A few days ago, in the curious collection of your 
learned correspondent Outis, I was shown a vel- 
lum book, a dumpy little quarto, all in MS., 
entitled Psalterium Litania, &c. The colophon 
is as follows :— 

“Explicit psalterium, secundum usum fratrum ordinis 
predicatorum. Scriptum per fratrem Valentinum Briiss 
ejusdem ordinis et conventus Esslingensis. Anno Domini 
1450. In die Symonis et Jude apostolorum.” 


The MS. is beautifully written, in a clear “round” 
hand, and nothing can exceed the elegance of the 
illuminated initials. The book contains the whole 
of the psalms, the Te Deum, the Quicunque 
Vult, the Litany of the Saints—ending with Saint 
Elizabeth—a number of prayers to the Virgin, &c., 
and Antiphones in red letter.* On the first sight 
of this interesting MS. I thought of Mr. Black’s 
remark, and I turned to the Te Dewm to examine 
the verse, which in the “Common Prayer” reads, 
“make them to be nwmbered with thy saints in 
glory everlasting,” and in an authorized Catholic 
Prayer Book which I have consulted reads, 
“ Aeterna fac cum sanctis tuis, in gloria nwmerart.” 
I find that the reading in the MS. book is in per- 
feet accordance with Mr. Black’s remark, and with 
his assertion about the Ambrosian MS. It is as 
follows, “ Aeterna fac c. sanctis tuis, gloria mune- 
rari.” There is no chance of an ocular mistake. 
The book, from beginning to end, being written in 
large round Roman character, and with no admix- 
ture of “ church-text,” or German Gothic letters. 

But the munerari instead of nwmerari is not the 
only variation that exists between the MS. and the 
modern prayer-books, Catholic and Anglican. In 
a modern missal the sentence is thus: “ Aeterna 
fac cum sanctis tuis, in gloria numerari,” which is 
in accordance with the Book of Common Prayer, 
viz., “make them to be numbered with thy saints 
in glory everlasting.” The “in” does not occur in 
the MS. book, and therefore the rendering would 
be—not “in glory” but “by” or “with glory.” 
“N. & Q.” is not a field for a theological tourna- 
ment, or, I think, that I could show an essential 
difference in meaning between the readings of 
numerart and munerari,—to say nothing about 
the reading which ignores the preposition “ in.” 

The town of Esslingen is in Wiirtemberg. Of 
Valentine Briiss I can give no information. Some 
learned theologian may perhaps supply the 
deficiency if Bruss was known beyond the cloister. 

James Henry Drxon. 


Tae Grim Fearure.—In Milton’s Paradise 
Lost, book x. 1. 272, Death is thus characterized :— 








* The worms have attacked the leather binding, but 
the vellum has not suffered : it is as white and clean as 
if it had just come from the fabric of the maker. 





“So saying, with delight he snuffed the smell 
Of mortal changeonearthh * * * * 
So scented the grim feature, and upturned 
His nostril wide into the murky air, 
Sagacious of his quarry from afar.” 

“Grim feature” is explained by Mr. Joseph 
Payne to be “the shape or person of Satan” 
(Studies in English Prose, 1868, p. 122). Surely Mr. 
Payne meant to say “ the shape or person of Death,” 
for “ the grim feature” is nominative to “scented,” 
and is the monster “ grim and terrible” described 
in Book ii. 1. 682. I faney, too, Death is called a 
feature, with special reference to the olfactory func- 
tion under which he is there principally charac- 
terized. I note that the late Professor J. B. Jukes, 
in one of his published letters, seems to understand 
by the “grim feature” the nose of Death. De 
Quincey finds the “grim feature” in the Nebula 
in Orion, as figured in Nichols’s System of the World, 
1846, pp. 50-51 ; but the monster there figured is 
a noseless face, with a forked streamer dividing the 
orbit from the long upper lip. See De Quincey’s 
Works (Hogg & Son), vol. iii. p. 181. I shall be 
glad to learn what other correspondents of “N. & 
Q.” think of the “ grim feature.” J ABEZ. 

Athenzeum Club. 


Royrat Heaps on Betuis.—A friend has lately 
introduced me personally to three ancient bells in 
the turret of Brinsop Church, co. Hereford. They 
can only be approached by a very long ladder, 
which the courteous churchwarden, with the kind 
permission of the vicar, will provide. Each bell 
bears the heads of Edward I. and Eleanor, as on 
the bells recorded in “ N. & Q.” 4% S. ix. 76, but 
the initial cross and the form of type are different, 
the latter being small capitals with a crown over 
each. One of the trio is cracked. They are all of 
the same early date and from the same founders. 
The legends run thus, in ancient Gothic capitals :— 

1. + SANCTA + MARGERETA + ORA t PRO t NOBIS. 

2. + AMICE + XPI + IHOHAN T NES. 

3. + SANCTE t MIKEL + ORA tT PRO + NOBIS. 

One king’s and two queens’ heads are on each bell, 
as intervening stops. H. T. Extacomper, M.A. 


Wuiraker’s History or Craven.—In A List 
of Roman Catholics in the County of York, 1604, 
which has just come to me, there is a note by the 
editor, on page 45, about the Claphams of Beamsley, 
and a “vague tradition” that they were buried 
upright in their vault in Bolton Priory. Whitaker 
touches the same tradition in his account of the 
Claphams, History of Craven, p. 366, edition 1812, 
and then adds— 

“ T have looked into the vault through an aperture in 
the pavement, but could discover no coffins excepting 
one of the Manley family.” 

I visited this beautiful ruin in the summer of 
1871, while staying at my old home in Ilkley, and 
going over it carefully with old Mr. Hirstwick, 
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who has had charge of the place and acted as 
guide a great many years, I mentioned Whitaker's 
statement about the Clapham vault and the tradi- 
tion, and then asked him if he could tell me any 
more about it :— 

“‘T can tell you all about it,” the old man said eagerly. 
“I have found it all out for myself, and it cost me three 
pound, but I determined to get to the bottom of it and I 
did. I knew nearly where the vault must be, so I got 
some men to dig. We did not strike the vault at once, 
but after a while found it, opened it, and there were the 
coffins sure enough, standing upright, just as the old 
folks used to say they were.” 

I think he told me how many there were, but I 
cannot recall the numbers. I remember Mr. 
Hirstwick took a few steps, tapped a flag with his 
foot, and said the vault is right here. I was greatly 
interested in this story, and meant to send you a 
note about it sooner, thinking that some reader 
interested in these things might, in visiting 
Bolton, gét more exact particulars from the old 
man if he is still alive. Rospert CoLuiyer. 

Chicago, U.S. 


Srr Cuartes Wm. Hockxapay Dick is regis- 
tered in Debrett as tenth baronet, born 1802 ; 
married Elizabeth .Chaissereau, of Brighton, 1835 ; 
succeeded his father, Sir Page, 1851 ; has one son, 
four daughters. Seat, Port Hall, Brighton. Title, 
Dick, of Baird, N.B., created 1642. The first 
baronet is said to have lent 50,0001. to Charles L., 
of which only one-tenth was ever repaid. The 
present baronet—so it is reported—was recently 
offered a very humble post by the Brighton Town 
Council. The baronetcy is not recorded in Burke. 
This is worth noting. B. Azure. 


Lovis CHastes.—Our worthy London con- 
temporaries, Le Courrier de Europe and the 
Atheneum, in recording the recent death of 
Philaréte Chasles, so long honourably known in 
French literature, have barely alluded to his 
celebrated father, the Conventionist. The latter 
deserves a corner in “N. & Q.” for one especial 
reason. Louis Chasles, when the French Revolu- 
tion broke out, was a Canon in the Cathedral of 
Chartres. He at once flung himself into the new 
order, or disorder, of things ; started a Jacobin 
paper, was elected a deputy in the National Con- 
vention, and there took his place on the Mountain. 
He is remembered for having succeeded in getting 
the names of servants who accompanied émigrés 
enrolled on the same fatal list as their masters. 
He opposed the proposition to allow Louis XVI. 
to have any legal defenders at his trial ; and he 
voted for the King’s death. Louis Chasles was 


subsequently employed as representative of the 
people with the army of the North. He opposed 
Geoffroy, Fréron, and Sieyés, and was the defender 
of Robespierre. Louis Chasles had several narrow 
escapes from the guillotine ; he suffered imprison- 





ment, but he was pardoned, and he found employ- 
ment and a refuge in the Hétel des Invalides, 
Later, the ex-conventionist established a board- 
ing-house for students in Paris. The especial 
reason of his deserving a note in these columns is 
to be found in the fact, that when, in 1816, the 
decree of banishment was published against the 
surviving regicides, he was exempted on the 
ground that he had never accepted any employ- 
ment under Napoleon! Louis Chasles was thus 
honourably distinguished from the Republicans 
who became imperial Bonapartists and, lastly, 
Bourbonite royalists. These last fell under the 
lash of Béranger— 
“Tel qui longtemps lécha ses bottes 
Lui mord aujourd'hui les talons.” 


Ep. 


“ BLANDYKE.”—This word occurs in the evidence 
given in the trial which occupies, at this moment, 
so many columns of the daily press. The following 
cutting from the Standard of the 5th of June last 
explains its meaning, and is therefore deserving of 
preservation in the pages of “ N. & Q.”:— 

“ What are ‘long-sleep mornings ? (a laugh).—Sundays 
and mornings after blandykes. 

“ What is a blandyke !—It is a Stonyhurst name for a 
holiday. The college is an offshoot of the college at 
Liége ; and at Liége, when they had a holiday, they went 
out to a country house called ‘ Blandyk,’ and so holidays 
came to be called blandykes.” 

R. & M. 


CANADA: ITS MEANING.—Abp. Trench, in his 
fifth lecture On the Study of Words, Parker, 1859, 
p. 170, writes, “ One might anticipate that a name 
like ‘Canada’ given, and within fresh historic 
times, to a vast territory, would be accounted for, 
but it is not.” I find, however, that Mr. Goodrich 
(Peter Parley) in his Travels in Canada, Munday, 
n. d. (1839 2), p. 3, says:—“ The word Canada is 
from an Iroquois expression, meaning a collection 
of huts.” Jno. A. Fow er. 

55, London Road, Brighton. 


MeEtvit’s Memorrs.—This very interesting book 
was first published, from the original MSS., by 
George Scott, at London, in 1683. In 1735 a 
second edition was printed at Edinburgh, because 
the first was then “ rarely to be met with except in 
the libraries of the curious.” It does not seem to 
be generally known that there were two distinct 
impressions of the first edition, yet such certainly 
appears to have been the case. The title-pages of 
these two imprints are nearly identical ; and bo' 
appear to be printed by E. H., for R. Boulter, at 
the Turk’s Head in Cornhill. A careful com- 
parison, however, shows throughout the whole 
volume innumerable differences in the type, setting 
up, and errors. It was common in the case 0 
books of which large numbers were wanted, like 
Sacheverel’s trial, to employ several independent 
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resses ; but of Melvil’s Memoirs the edition was 
probably small, and a double setting up of the 
type could hardly have been required. 

DWARD SoLLy. 


Queries. 

[We must request correspondents desiring information 
on family matters of only private interest, to affix their 
names and addresses to their queries, in order that the 
answers may be addressed to them direct. ] 


THE FAMILY OF MASON THE PORT. 

The first of this family of whom there is any 
record is Valentine Mayson, who, in 1623, ex- 
changed the living of Driffield, co. York, for that 
of Elloughton in the same county. He is said to 
have died in 1699. If so, he must have been 
upwards of one hundred years of age. Can any of 
your readers inform me of the correctness or other- 
wise of this statement ? 

Valentine Mayson had three sons, who are known 
to have left descendants: (1) Richard, whose 
daughter Mary married a Richardson of Hull, and 
had issue, who are still represented by the family 
of Richardson of Shotley, Dearman of Braithwaite, 
Birchall of Bowden, Harris of Bradford, Mennell 
of Malton, and Backhouse of Darlington. (2) 
William, for many years Rector of Wensley, co. 
York. He died in 1708, and was buried in St. 
Mary’s Church, Castlegate, York. He left issue a 
daughter, Barbara, who married Thomas Barker of 
York, and had issue Barbara, who married John 
Hutton, Esq., of Marske, brother of the then 
Archbishop of Canterbury, by whom, however, 
she had no issue. (3) Robert, a merchant at Hull, 
and mayor of that town in 1681 and 1696. He 
married and had a son, Hugh, who was appointed 
Collector of Customs at Hull in 1696. This Hugh 
possessed a considerable estate in the East Riding, 
the greater part of which descended to his son, 
William, Vicar of the Parish Church of Holy 
Trinity at Hull from 1722 to 1753. The poet, 
who was born at Hull, 23rd Feb., 1724, was the 
son of the latter by his first wife, Sarah, who died 
in 1741, and was buried at Sutton, of which parish 
her husband was the principal owner. The vicar 
married a second wife, who survived him. He died 
26th August, 1753, leaving issue by his second 
marriage an only daughter, Ann, the wife of the 
Rey. Henry Dixon, for many years Vicar of Wad- 
worth, co. York. Ann Dixon had two sons, Wil- 
liam Henry and James, who succeeded to the 
property of their uncle the poet, but are now both 
dead, without descendants. The vicar’s sister, 
Mary, married Arthur Robinson, Esq., of Hull, 
and had issue a daughter, also named Mary, who 
married Josiah Wordsworth, Esq., of Sevenscore, 
co. Kent, and Wadworth, co. York, by whom she 
had issue two daughters, the eldest of whom, Mary, 
married Sir Charles Kent, Bart. (extinct), Anne, 





the younger, married Henry Verelst, Esq., of 
Aston Hall, formerly Governor of Bengal, and the 
progenitor of the present family of Verelst of Aston. 
The above is, I think, a pretty full answer to 
numerous queries which have at various times 
during the last few years appeared in “N. & Q.” 
Any information respecting descendants in the 
male line (if any) of Valentine Mayson will be 
gratefully received. Also as to the families of the 
poet’s mother and step-mother. M—t. 





“Buve Bearp’s Caprnets.”—Where can I find 
the meaning of the following lines, all of which are 
to be found in the exquisite poem, “ Blue Beard’s 
Cabinets,” of W. W. Story’s Graffiti d’Italia, 
Blackwood, 1868 :— 


1. “ Behind it other curious rings you'll find— 
Morone’s, whence a prisoned devil spoke. 
2. Aboukir’s, gifted with a lightning sword, 
Which, when his hand waved, sheared his foeman’s 
head. 
Joudar’s, which owned its black tremendous slave. 
Here you will find the wondrous planisphere 
Of Abdelsamad, in whose depths were seen 
All regions of the earth—that smote with fire 
The nations at his owner's wrathful nod. 
The bodkin that Amina used to pick 
Her grains of rice before her fouler feast. 
Agrippa’s glass and that of Schemseddin, 
With Conachar’s white feather by its side. 
There is Rhaicus’ bee, 
And one that Sappho caught on Cupid's lips, 
Which stung her to a luscious epigram. 
What epigram? 
9. The famous distich of Callicrates, 
Writ on a seed of sesamum.” 
In each case I have underlined the word, or meaning 
I wish for reference to. Crp. 
Ardwick, 


ated 


oO 


PNM 


Nasn’s “ WORCESTERSHIRE”: EARLY COPIES.— 
I have been offered, for twelve guineas, a copy of 
Nash’s History of Worcestershire, in the original 
binding of blue boards, backed with white vellum, 
1781, with the Appendix and Domesday, 1775, 
and the Supplement, 1799. At page 500, vol. i, 
is the letter from Lord Monmouth, beginning 
“ Now that you know.” I am told that this letter 
was suppressed and only appears in a few early 
copies, the pecuniary value of which is thereby 
increased. I have been acquainted with the book 
all my life, but was not aware of this fact, if it be 
a fact; and I should be glad to know whether I 
can place reliance in my informant’s statement. I 
am unable, just now, to compare the copy in question 
with other copies of the work. 

Curnpert Bebe. 


Sr. Kew.—There is a parish in Cornwall called 
St. Kew, spelt in Domesday Book Lanchehoc, 
in the Valor of Pope Nicholas (1290) Lamowe, 
in a writ of Edward III. (1357) Lannov, and in 
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3acon’s Liber Regis, St. Knee, alias St. Kew, alias 
Lanow. There is also a parish about two miles 
from Weston-super-Mare called Kewstoke, which, 
probably, owes its origin to the same saint, for there 
is a cleft in the hill above the church, commonly 
known as the “ Pass of St. Kew,” and tradition 
asserts that it is the path by which the old saint 
was wont to descend to an oratory. Can any reader 
of “N. & Q.” throw light upon the obscurity of 
St. Kew? A bishop of Menevia named Ceuen is 
mentioned in Welsh Chronicles as contemporary 
with Oudoceus, who lived in the sixth century, 
and he is said to have founded the Church of 
Llangeneu, which formerly existed in Pembroke- 
shire. Can St. Kew be identified with him? 
J. ADAms. 


Rev. — Botton, 1649.—Can you tell me 
whether Mr. Bolton, chaplain to the Earl of 
Holland, who attended that nobleman on the 
scaffold, 9th March, 1649, was born in Yorkshire 
and afterwards went to Ireland ? ARMIGER, 


Hazuirr’s “Lecrvures on THE ENGLISH 
Poets,” ed. 1870, p. 87.—Who is the “ political 
writer” alluded to in the following passage :— 

“A noted political writer of the present day (i. ¢. 1818 
or thereabouts) has exhausted nearly the whole account 
of Satan in the Paradise Lost, by applying it to a cha- 
racter (the first Napoleon) whom he considered as, after 
the devil (though I do know whether he would make 
even that exception), the greatest enemy of the human 
race,” 

JONATHAN. BovcuiEr. 


Picture By Hoppyer, R.A.—I am anxious to 
trace a picture by Hoppner, left unfinished at the 
time of his death, about 1810, and, I believe, sold 
with his effects then. Subject, a young man, age 
about twenty-three, in a yeomanry uniform, with a 
boy about six years old trying on his helmet. It is 
believed the picture was nearly finished. I should 
be very glad of any information about the picture 
which could help me to trace it. Communications 
to he addressed to Miss C. St. John Mildmay, 
Rectory, Chelmsford. F 


Bisnor STILLINGFLeEET.—Trollope, in his His- 
tory of the Royal Foundation of Christ's Hospital 
(London, 4to., 1834), p. 203, says— 


“With respect to Bishop Stillingfleet, Mr. Pepys states 
him to have been a Bilwe-Coat-Boy in a letter to Sir 
Thomas Beckford, Alderman of London.* At the date 
of this letter, which was written on February 17, 1681-2, 
the venerable prelate was still alive, so that the truth 
might have been easily ascertained ; but his biographers 
have assigned the honour of his education to a school at 
Cranbourn, in Dorsetshire, and there is now no means of 
disputing their accuracy.” 


The place of education of so learned a prelate as 
Stillingfleet is an interesting subject of inquiry. 





ag 


See his Diary and Correspondence, vol. ii. p. 5. 





Through the medium of “ N. & Q.” the truth ma 
yet be ascertained. H. P. D. 


“Rurat Sports: Descriptive AND EL ectac, 
In Three Parts. Part 1. Angling. 2. Fowling; 
and 3. Hare Hunting.” Who was the author? 
The Angling part begms— 

“ Unmann’d by sloth, and unrelax’d by ease, 
Without the rod, the basket, or the line, 
My friend, can Angling e’er pretend to please, 
Howe’er the Muse’s faith, or thine?” 

My copy is perfect in itself, but has been paged 
and published with others, the second page com- 
mencing 188. I do not find any reference to it in 
the Bibliotheca Piscatoria, nor as yet have any of 
my brother collectors of angling literature responded 
to my inquiries. Jno. GREVILLE FENNELL. 


Hienwortu Cuurcn, Witts.—In the restora- 
tion of Highworth Church, Wilts, some years ago, 
a curious distemper painting of S. Dunstan shoeing 
a horse, which placed its foot on the anvil, was 
found. I wish to know if this has been engraved. 

Joun Piaeor. 


Lorp Exreanx.—Do any of the descendants of 
the last Lord Elibank still exist ; if so, where do 
they reside? Information on the above will 
oblige. Henry B. Murray. 

24, College Square, Belfast. 

[Replies to be sent to the above address. ] 


Herarpic.—To whom did this coat of arms 
belong—Azure, three roses, two and one? It was 
most probably in connexion with either Stafford, 
Nevill, Bohun, Bourchier, or Thos. de Woodstock, 
as with their arms it existed formerly in the Church 
of Kimbolton. T. P. Fernie. 


Betu-GeLert AND LLEWELYN-AP-[ORWERTH. 
—In Welsh records, literature, or relics of the 
bards, is there anything relative to the tradition of 
Llewelyn-ap-Iorwerth and his hound Gélert ? Wil- 
liam Robert Spencer founded his beautiful ballad 
on this story, which is traditionary in a village at 
the base of Snowdon, where a stone to this day is 
still pointed out as marking the spot where the 
dog was buried. We read that King John, whose 
daughter Llewelyn-ap-Iorwerth married, presented 
the hound to him in 1205. According to Douce, 
there is an old song on the circumstances in Jones’s 
Relics of the Welsh Bards, and he says that 
Gélert is also called Cilhart. There is a common 
Welsh proverb—“ I repent, as much as the man 
who slew his greyhound.” Leland, Camden, Pen- 
nant, Powel, do not appear to mention 
subject. Georce R. JESSE. 

Henbury, Macclesfield. 


Covustns.—There are eight varieties of cousins, 
viz., father’s brother’s son, father’s brothers 
daughter, father’s sister’s son, father’s sisters 
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daughter, mother’s brother’s son, mother’s brother’s 
daughter, mother’s sister's son, mother’s sister’s 
daughter. Is there any language, European or 
extra-European, in which the word equivalent to 
“cousin” is spelled in eight different ways, to 
discriminate between these varieties? If not, 
what is the nearest approach made to that number ? 
D. G, 

“ INTERFAIR.”— 

“ For the merchantman, except he first be at composi- 
tion with his factor to use his :nterfairs quietly, he will 
neither stir his ship to sail, nor yet will lay hands upon 
his merchandize : even so let us do all things, that we 
may have the fellowship of our wives, which is the 
fector of all our doings at home, in great quiet and rest.” 
—Page 561 in the Homily of the State of Matrimony, 
new edition, printed for 8S. P. C.K. 1839. 8vo. 

Is this word found in any book previous to the 
sixteenth century ; and, if so, where ? 

Ro.uanp. 


Lorp PRESTON, BEHEADED 1690.—Can you tell 
me to what family this nobleman (see “ N. & Q.” 
4% §. xi. 496) belonged. Was he related to the 
old Scotch family of the De Prestons ? 

F. Preston. 

Universities Club. 

Srsyz Peny, wire or Davip Penny, Esq.— 
King Henry VIII. is stated to have entrusted to 
this lady the care of his three children, among 
whom was the, afterwards, great Elizabeth. An 
account of her, and reference to further information, 
is requested. It appears there was a monument to 
this pair in (Great?) Hampden Church, Bucks ; 
is it still there, or, at least, is its inscription pre- 
served ? GAVELOCK. 

An Inscription.—Will any reader of “N. & Q.” 
tell me the meaning of the following inscription, 
which surrounds a mortar of bronze-metal, which 
was found in Scotland ?— 

* Lor. Goor. Van. Au. Ao. 1629.” 
M. or T. 

St. ALpan’s Appey.—What is the date of the 
wooden watching chamber for the custodian of the 
shrine of S. Alban, at S. Alban’s Abbey? I shall 
be glad of any other particulars respecting it. 

Joun Piaeor. 
“Par TEeRNIS suPPAR.”—This motto of Lord 
Northwick is to me untranslatable, and quite 
unintelligible. Frepk. Rue. 


[There is no difficulty : “ The pair are nearly equal to 
the three.’’] 





Replies, 
FIELD-LORE.—CARR = CARSE. 
(4% S. xi. 110, 259, 351, 362, 490.) 
A reference to the first mention of this term will 
show Mr. Hype CLARKE that it was given to a 
wider range of information than that to which, at 


p. 362, W. E. F. has since applied it, when recom- 
mending the giving of the old names in the New 
Domesday Book. This seems very desirable, but 
as Mr. CLARKE observes, hardly needs a new name. 
My object is a more general, if a humbler, sort of 
gleaning from the fields that which others may have 
missed for want of the same opportunities as sta- 
tionary rural people possess. The brevity required 
by “N. & Q.” prevented my saying as fully as ina 
local appeal, “I have chosen this name as allowing 
scope for informal remark on what we may 
learn from the old names in connexion with the 
aspects and situation of the fields themselves, the 
traditions that linger among them, and any light 
shed on them by history or science which may help 
to a just estimate of their teaching.” 

The first paper, as well as the abridgment of its 
sequel below, will show that it is for the preserv- 
ing the old names in use, and for practical illus- 
tration of questions now and for ages to come, as 
their fitness becomes understood, rather than the 
laying them up in legal and formal depositories, 
that I try to popularize the study of Field-lore. 

No. II. In the days of Burns the Carse of Gowrie 
was celebrated for its beauty and its rich harvests. 
Though so far north, it is probable that the tribute 
brought by subsidence from the Grampians, and 
the screen afforded by the same mountain chain, 
may have contributed to give it much of this 
luxuriant character. And thus, when we read 
that a field is named carr, that seems an index to 
its present level fertility, though it points to a 
time when it was equivalent to dangerous quag- 
mire; as to quality, it must be interpreted rela- 
tively te situation and surrounding. The Old Carrs 
in our sunny Cumbrian valleys once deserved the 
same name as “the plains of Altcar,” where I 
read lately of a hundred thousand persons being 
assembled to witness the great Liverpool coursing 
meeting, regardless of the cold, “the morning fogs 
over the low-lying peaty ground,” and of “ the 
widest of ditches, and the well-known mud of Alt- 
car,”’—all seeming to testify to its origin. But 
while from their small extent and sheltered situa- 
tion, and the annual overflow of our lively streams, 
the former have been enriched, no such influence 
could reach the great level tract within a short dis- 
tance of the sea-shore.* 

It is so remarkable that this word carr, which 
may be found obscurely underlying the names on 
the maps of all the northern counties, at least, 
alternating with pot, and mire, and moss, and others 
of like significance, should be left off and forgotten 
in Cumberland, that I think it must have been 
superseded by another of the same sound when 
vehicles on wheels were required. Karre is Dan- 


* I have lately read of the “ Appleby Carr Stakes,” 
another instance of the modern use of these spots, as 
well as of the name’s prevalence southwards—in Leices- 
tershire or Norfolk. 
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ish, and car is still the name in Cumberland and 
Westmoreland for a common cart. Other counties 
sound the final letter—Northumberland and Scot- 
land as cairt. In this way, carr might have dropped 
out of use in the older sense, as we are so very rich 
in synonymes,—sump, mire, bog, slosh, slake, &c., 
and have even retained a British word, pant, in 
this sense. It is best known in North Cumberland 
farmyards, and occurs in Anderson’s Ballads, in, I 
think, the “Caldbeek Wedding.” The verse, be- 
sides the inimitable ridicule of the pot-valiant and 
loyal miner, is notable as containing these two 
words in apposition, and showing how inconvenient 
it might have been to retain the older carr :— 
. Meyner Leytle wad noo hoist astandert, 
Puir man ! he could nit daddle far ! 
But stack in a pant by the middle, 

An’ yen tuik him heame in a car.” 

The word pot serves here for any deep place on 
land or in a river. Hugh Miller mentions a part 
of the sands of Nigg, in Cromartie, which is fed by 
streams, and is never dry, as called the Pott. 
Walter Thornbury has noticed the same word in 
the same sense, on the coast of Cardigan. We 
speak of a peat-pot, and I read of Pottlands near 
Cockermouth. Unless there is something of the 
signification of a vessel, or cup-shaped clay in 
which the bog is contained, in this car, we have no 
trace of kar, a vessel, which Lincoln has, in accord- 
ance with many other Danish words there ; but 
which Molbech does not connect with this root. 
Since my former paper was written I have seen, for 
the first time, Jamieson’s Scottish Dictionary, and 
have been astonished that so long ago he had sug- 
gested kiorr, Islandic, as the derivation of carse, 
which is not received, or even mentioned by the 
newest Scottish dictionaries. One Southern philo- 
‘logist seems long ago to have heard of car as “a 
remarkable floating island in the North.” It is 
quoted by Halliwell from Horne Tooke’s Diver- 
sions of Purley, In this work its derivation is 
pronounced upon, with the usual success of stran- 
gers to all analogy in the district, as “ connected 
with car, cart, chariot, and carrus—Latin,” &c. 
But the description is excellent, as showing its real 
belongings :— 

“ Adjoining Esthwaite, near Hawkshead, Lancashire, 
there is a tarn, or small lake, called Priestpot, upon 
which is an island containing about a rood of land, mostly 
ewovered with willows, some of them eighteen or 
twenty feet high, known by the name of the Car. At 
the breaking up of the severe frost in 1795, a boy ran 
into the house of the proprietor of the island, who lived 
within sight of it, and told him that ‘his Car was coming 
up the tarn!’ The owner and his family looked, and 
beheld with astonishment, not ‘Birnam Wood coming 
to Dunsinane,’ but the woody island approaching them 
with a slow and majestic motion. It rested, however, 
before it reached the edge of the tarn, and afterwards 
frequently changed its position as the wind shifted, being 
sometimes at one side of the lake, which is about 100 
yards across, sometimes in the centre, It is conjectured 
to have been long separated from the bed of the lake, and 





only fastened by some of the roots of the trees, which 
were probably broken by the extraordinary rise of the 
waters on the melting of the ice.” 

M. 


(To be continued. ) 





EpiscopaL Titties (4" §. xii. 64.}—I have 
always felt with HERMENTRUDE that colonial and 
Scotch Bishops ought not to be addressed by the 
title of lords, and that good taste would lead them 
to repudiate the title when so improperly fastened 
upon them. There is not the smallest doubt that 
our Bishops derive their titles, as they do their 
seats in the House of Lords, from their baronies, 
and not from their office per se. Neither colonial 
nor Scotch bishops have any territorial possessions, 
but have their incomes from grants, government or 
otherwise. 

What, to my mind, plainly settles the doubt— 
if doubt there can be—is that when a bishop re- 
tires, like the present Bishop Sumner, he loses both 
his title and his seat in the Lords—becomes plain 
bishop, and nothing more. With just as much 
propriety, a suffragan might be called “‘ My Lord,” 
as any Scotch or colonial bishop. The title is 
purely territorial, and with the loss of the territory 
ceases to the former holder of it. 

I quite endorse the sentiment that “to address 
a man by a title which does not belong to him is 
mockery rather than courtesy,” but, notwithstand- 
ing, it cannot but be owned that there is a great deal 
of this, quite apart from the episcopacy ; for what 
right have the sons of our higher nobility to the 
title of Marquises, Earls, or Lords? None on 
better grounds than that of courtesy, and, therefore, 
I maintain that they ought to be placed in the 
same category with the bishops aforesaid. 

Epmunp Tew, M.A. 


With respect to the objection raised by Her- 
MENTRUDE to the title of Lord Bishop being borne 
by colonial prelates, I may quote from memory 
circumstance connected with the first appointment 
of bishops for the colonies, which seems to bear 
upon the question. 

The first bishops appointed by the church for 
the Colonies were Bishop Inglis of Nova Scotia, 
consecrated on the 12th of August, 1787; and 
Bishop Middleton, consecrated Bishop of Calcutta 
on the 8th of May, 1814. 

Neither of these bishops was styled “my Lord 
Bishop.” The reason for this I always understood 
to be that they had no seat in the House of Lords, 
not being temporal peers. 

Another reason may have been “the extreme 
caution of the ecclesiastical rulers of the day,” in- 
asmuch as we are told in connexion with the con- 
secration of Bishop Middleton in the chapel of 
Lambeth Palace that— 

“Such was the timidity of those who promoted this 
important measure, and such the jealousy and 
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with which it was regarded, that the Consecration was 
as private as was consistent with the occasion, and the 
sermon of the preacher, Dr. Rennell, was actually 
repressed.” 

It was afterwards represented that one of the 
chief pastors of the church was placed in an un- 
favourable position in a country like India, where 
considerable importance was attached to title and 
rank. Bishop Heber, therefore, who succeeded 
Bishop Middleton, received the same honorary 
title which was given to his brethren in the English 
episcopate, and as it was not deemed right to 
make a distinction between the colonies, the name 
of “Lord Bishop” has ever since been borne by 
them all. 

I may add that this honorary title is laid aside, 
when for any reason the see has been vacated, and 
that those bishops who have resigned their ap- 

intments are no longer designated as “ My Lord 
Bishop,” but as Bishop So-and-so, that is, with the 
addition of theirsurname. Quoting from memory, 
I am subject to correction, but I believe that I am 

ight in the facts. FREDERICK Mant. 
jicarage, Egham. 


BistiocRaPHy or Urtopras (4% §. xi. 519; 
xii. 2, 22, 41.)—Allow me to thank Sir CHARLEs 
W. Dike for the information he has afforded on 
this subject, but at the same time to deprecate the 
too caustic tone in which his remarks are made. I 
did not pretend to give a complete catalogue of 
such works, but as complete as the means within 
my reach would enable me, having had my interest 
in the subject excited by noticing the list inserted 
in Sydney Whiting’s Heliondé. My object was as 
much to elicit information, as I said, from “ more 
experienced bibliographers” (of whom, I have no 
doubt, Str CHARLEs is one), as to give it; and I 
think the columns of “N. & Q.” the very best 
place for making a general collection of the titles 
of “ Utopias ” et hoc genus omne. 

My plan seems to be thought too broad in one 
direction, and too restricted in another. I had a 
plan, however, and laid down certain definitions, 
which Str Cuarues calls arbitrary ; but that is 
simply a matter of opinion, and he agrees with me 
in saying that “ it is hard to know where to draw 
the line.” I should perhaps have stated that I con- 
sidered a narrative form of composition, not a mere 
disquisition, as essential, and therefore I freely 
acknowledge that Plato’s Republic was, by inad- 
vertence, wrongly included, and that possibly one 
or two others of the works mentioned may be in- 
truders, from my not having them under my eye 
as I wrote. Mere satires (as such) were not within 
my scheme, and allegories I meant to include only 
so far as they possessed a political or social import, 
thereby excluding all the numerous theological 
allegories, after the style of Bunyan ; they would 
be worth collecting, no doubt, in another list. 

As to Swedenborg, I can assure Sin CuHaRLes 





that there is not a single allegory in his writings,— 
certainly nothing of the kind of the length of half- 
a-page,—unless his curious and beautiful prose 
poem, The Love and Worship of God, be so re- 
garded, which yet, I venture to think, would be an 
incorrect opinion. His New Jerusalem and Its 
Heavenly Doctrine, if that is the work Srr CHARLES 
alludes to, is merely a dry statement of his theo- 
logical doctrines. His writings are largely occupied 
with expositions of an allegorical sense he supposed 
to be contained in the Scriptures, but his Memora- 
bilia, or visions, interspersed throughout many of 
his works, are, in his own intention, at least, plain 
matter-of-fact relations. So also, undoubtedly, is 
that work of his which most resembles the Utopias 
we are discussing, namely, The Earths in the Uni. 
verse ;—whether we regard its contents as sober 
facts or idle dreams, he certainly relates them as 
simple realities. 

Since my paper appeared, I have discovered two 
or three other works of a like character, and have 
been favoured with some communications on the 
subject from readers of “N. & Q.,” of which I 
hope to make use in a future article. 

James T. PRESLEY. 

Cheltenham Library. 


“Tue County Macistrate” (4 §. xii. 28.)— 
This novel was not written by Lord Brougham, 
but, according to the Hand-Book of Fictitious 
Names, by F. R. Chichester, Earl of Belfast. There 
are several others by this Lord B* * * * * *, 
Masters and Workmen, The Fate of Folly, &c., &c. 

Brsuia. 

Reading. 


Dvuxe or Hamitton’s Reoiwent at Wor- 
CESTER (4° §, xii. 7.)—In the Mercurius Politicus 
of 1651 there are found among the prisoners cap- 
tured after the defeat several officers of the name of 
Hamilton, who were possibly in the troop of horse 
which William, second duke, is said by Douglas 
(Scotch peerage) to have raised for the King. A 
Colonel Hamilton was taken near Worcester; a 
Major Hamilton in Yorkshire. In the Mercurius 
Politicus, Sept. 11-18, p. 1064, a Quarter-Master 
Hamilton is said to have been arrested. Also in 
other papers of the period captures near Maxwelton 
(? Dumfriesshire) are mentioned of Lieutenant-Col. 
John Hamilton; and I think at the same place of 
a George Hamilton. I know that this is vague, 
and it is probably no news to T. F.; but it may 
lead some one whose inquiries have been better 
directed to assist T. F. Such information as he 
wishes would be sedulously concealed, perhaps, at 
the time, because, on one side, at least, it would be 
a death warrant. E. CunINnGHAME. 


Erasmus Quettyn (4 §. xii. 28.)—I am not 
able to answer Mr. Cosens’s question relative to 
the portraits of notable Englishmen painted by 
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this artist, but it seems very unlikely that he 
could have painted any at all in the time of 
James I., seeing that King James died on the 27th 
of March, 1625, when Quellin was only eighteen 
ears of age, a period at which he had hardly 
— to paint. He was a learned man and a 
rofessor of philosophy in his native city, Antwerp. 
Domine enthusiastic about painting, he threw up 
his professorial chair, and entered the school of 
Rubens; he was eight years the junior of Van 
Dyck, and is considered to show more of the 
manner of that great painter than of his nominal 
master, Rubens. In addition to his historical 
compositions, he painted portraits of many of the 
illustrious artists of his day, so that he must have 
been very assiduous if, commencing late in life, he 
found time to paint many notable Englishmen 
also. His son, Jean Erasme Quellin, was a greater 
painter than he; and Pilkington says that many 
works by him are ascribed to the elder Quellin. 
He was only born in 1630, and could have painted 
nothing in the time of Gondemar. Van Dyck was 
not invited to London by King Charles before 
1632, and, in the absence of proof, I think it ex- 
tremely improbable that the elder Quellin should 
have come to England before Van Dyck. 

Walpole says there was a Quellin, a Flemish 
statuary, son of a statuary in Antwerp, settled here 
in London ina large old house in Tower Street, Seven 
Dials ; and then Walpole runs on in his hap-hazard, 
desultory way, and says that William de Ryck was 
a “disciple of Quellin, who seems to have been 
a painter”; this is after he has told us that Vertue 
mentions him as having carved Thynne’s monu- 
ment in Westminster Abbey. Can anybody 
explain what the gossiping and witty Walpole 
means by all this? C. A. W. 

Mayfair. 


“Manstze Wavcn” (4 §. xii. 8.) —When 
Mansie Wauch first appeared in Blackwood (1824- 
1827) it was generally attributed to John Galt. 
Moir’s title to it now, however, is indisputable. 


Sparks H. Witirams, F.R.HLS. 
Kensington Crescent, W. 


Inp1an Newspapers (4% §. xii. 28.)—I believe 
that the only available file of Hickey’s Calcutta 
Gazette is a folio volume in the Calcutta Public 
Library. The late Mr. Abbott (Pips) had another, 
which he lost and advertised for, apparently with- 
out success. CALCUTTENSIS. 


Wim Puiswicke or Fisnwick, Bene- 
FACTOR OF CamBripce (4 §. xii. 27.)—I have 
long wished to learn something about this Cam- 
bridge worthy. From the second Report of the 
Commission on Historical MSS. (p. 118), I find that 
amongst the deeds at Gonville or Caius College, 
Cambridge, is a— 

“Grant by Edward VI. of an annual pension of 3U. to 
Gonville Hall in lieu of Phiswicke Hostel, which had 








been left to Gonville Hall by William Fiswicke, Bedel of 
the University in 1393, but had been lately transferred to 
Trinity College.” 

I have a large collection of MSS. relating to the 
Fishwick family, but have nothing to lead me to 
suppose that there was ever a branch of it settled 
in Cambridgeshire. With regard to the Lanca- 
shire family (a full account of which will be found 
in my History of Goosnargh), I may say that, 
although they held lands in Fishwick at a very 
early date, I have no evidence to prove that they 
ever held the manor. In 5 Edward I. (1276-77) 
Roger, the son of Roger, the son of Alan, held lands 
in “fishwic,” and at the same time a deed was 
executed, to which the parties were Roger, son of 
Roger, son of John “ de Fishwic,” and Roger, son 
of Roger, son of Adam “de Fishwic.” From that 
date until the end of last century the family never 
left that part of Lancashire. If W. X. W. will 
favour me with a letter, I can give him further par- 
ticulars. H. Fisuwicx. 

Carr Hill, Rochdale. 


Sr. Ausyn Famity (4 §. xii. 48,)— 

“My daughter 'Phelyp is departyd on Crstmas Day, 
Almyghtie [God] pardon her soule ; and my wyffe hath 
take grette discdfort therbye ; but, I thank our Lord, she 
doth take it better way, and thankyth god of his sending.” 

Thus writes Thomas St. Aubyn to Honor Gren- 
ville, Viscountess Lisle, in a letter dated “ ult. 
Jan.,” with no year, but certainly between 1532 
and 1540. He had married a Grenville, for he 
speaks of “ yo" neices my daughters,” and his wife 
signs herself “ your loving and lowly Sister, Mary 
Seynt-Aubyn.” Some half-dozen letters from him 
are to be found in the thirteenth volume of the 
Lisle Papers (Public Record Office, Chapter-House 
Papers, Room XIX., Press 32, Shelf 1; temp. 
H. VIIL). They are generally dated from 
“Clewyns” or “Clowens,” Cornwall. Perhaps 
SouTHERNWOOoD may find this reference of some 
use. HERMENTRUDE. 


Arms or D’Anvers (4 §. xii. 27.)—Boutell 
(English Heraldry, p. 209, 1867) gives the arms of 
Sir Thomas de Anvers, from the roll of Edward 
II., as, Gules, a chevron between three mullets or. 

HIRONDELLE. 


Mrs. Evizasetu Porter (4 §. xi. 484; xii. 
13.)—Dr. Johnson’s wife, had, I believe, an only 
daughter, and her name was Lucy, so she could 
not have been the lady to whom the “ admonition,” 
&c., was presented. E. Cote. 


Panter Wantep (4 §. xii. 27.)—I would 
suggest that the picture Y. K. means is one by 
Stothard, representing the death of Lord Robert 
Manners, in Rodney’s naval engagement, April, 
1782. I only know the picture from an engraving 
of it by Sherwin, and‘ published by Macklin in 
1786. A monument to Lord Robert and two fellow 
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officers* is on the right hand as one enters the 
north door of Westminster Abbey. 
WALTER JuTON. 


“ OpD-coME-SHORTLY ” (4 §, xi. 524.)—I have 
heard a lady, native of Somersetshire, where she 
has resided all her life, use the expression, “Odd 
come shorts.” Upon asking herits meaning, the reply 
was, “ Any odd things of a trivial, miscellaneous 
kind.” She informs me that the phrase is common 
in Somersetshire. A. B. Mipp.eron. 

The Close, Salisbury. 


Sono Square (4 §. ix. 507; x. 36.)—Lord 
Macaulay pointed out the use of the local name of 
Soho, prior to the battle of Sedgemoor; but it does 
not seem to be generally known that Soho Street 
existed several years previously. In 1678, when 
the new parish of St. Ann was constituted by Act 
of Parliament, the eastern boundary of the new 
district was in part Soho Street, a name which it 
had probably had for some time, as in 1708 it is 
mentioned by Hatton as Old Soho Street, and is 
so indicated by Rocque in his map, 1745. After 
this it has merged in Wardour Street. 

In a MS. “ List of Popish Recusants residing 
in the parishes of St. Martins in the Feilds, St. 
Giles in the Feilds, St. Pauls Covent Garden, and 
alaces adjacent, contrary to the Lawes of this 
ation and His Majest* Proclamations, etc. ; 
ign to the Lords of the Councill at White- 
all, on the 5th of October, 1681,” I find an 
entry of “Mr. Bennet a fann Maker in Sho hoe 
fields,” and a little further down there is a note :— 

“Mr. Martin Steel ‘att ye Signe of the Dog, in King 
Street in St. Giles, where there is a resort of a very 
great many Papists shoe makers.” 

Perhaps Mr. Kersiake, who gave an interesting 
note on “ Ho=Hoe” (4 §. x. 102), may throw 
further light on the origin of So-ho or Sho-hoe. 

Soho Square was previously called King’s Square, 
but the suggestion that this name was derived 
from that of the architect, Mr. G. King, is rendered 
improbable by the fact that in the earliest printed 
records of it, such as Chamberlayne’s Present State, 
1682, it is mentioned as “The King’s Square, near 
St. Giles-in-the-fields.” Epwarp Sotty. 


Empress Exizanetu II. or Russia (4** §. xii. 
27.)—In the first volume, Wraxall’s Memoirs, there 
1s some account of a person he calls the pretended 
daughter of Elizabeth II. By it, Admiral Greig 
appears to have been concerned in the ensnarement 
rather than the release of the unfortunate woman. 

e edition of Wraxall I have seen is the third 
published, 1818. Subsequent ones may throw 
more light on the story, which is there rather con- 
fusedly told. A. §. 








Mary Wrnpows (4 §. xii. 47.)—I believe Mary 
windows are a modern invention, and that one 
Las lately been inserted at St. Chad’s, Haggerston. 
The vicar’s daughter, Mary, solicited subscriptions 
for it from other Maries, and the subject of the 
stained glass is, no doubt, taken from the history 
of one or all of their Scriptural namesakes. I have 
an impression that somebody is canvassing for a 
John, or an Elizabeth, window, on the same plan. 

Sr. SwWITHIN. 


Lost Books (4* §S. xii. 72.)—John Lane’s poem 
on Guy of Warwick is the Harleian MS. 5243, 
and his dedication to it is printed in the Percy 
Folio Ballads and Romances, ii. 521-5. Mr. 
Hales (ib. 515) says it is only a revision of Lyd- 
gate’s versification of Thomas Rudbourne’s Historia 
Guidonis de Werwyke ; and, though licensed to be 
printed in 1617, does not seem ever to have been 
printed. So the poem is not a “lost book.” 

Sir M. Hale's MSS. Mr. Browse will probably 
find the one he wants among the Hale MSS. in 
Lincoln’s Inn Library. F, J. FuRNIVALL. 


“Gersuma” (4% §. xi. 81, 164, 431, 513.)— 
There is an instance of the occurrence of the word 
Gersum in the time of Henry IT. :— 

“Si prepositus dat gersum pro tenenda villa, coqui- 
narii erit.”—Chron. Monast. de Abingdon, vol. ii.; Ap- 
pend. iii. p. 306. Lond., 1858, Rolls Ser. 

It signifies, according to the Glossary, Ibid., 
p. 444, “ A reward ; a voluntary payment.” This 
extract is from a document, De Consuetudinibus 
Abbend., compiled in consequence of a dispute as 
to the receiver of the rents on the death of Abbot 
Roger, p. cviii. The date of his death appears, p. 
237, to be in the reign of Henry II. 

The word gerswma is also defined :-— 

“ Gersuma.—Apud forenses Anglicos usurpatum legitur, 
pro fine, seu pecunia data in pactionem, et rei emptz vel 
conducte compensationem. Unde in venditionum for- 
mulis, et locationum chartis, hac aut similia verba pro 
more inserta: Pro tot solidis vel tot libris in gersumam 
solutis vel traditis. Gersuma preterea pro delicti com- 
pensatione interdum capitur.”—Maigne d’Arnis, Lez. 
Man. Med. et Inf. Latinitatis, s. v. Par., 1866. 

The following notice of the word is from Blount’s 
Law Dictionary, s. v. “ Fine,” Lond., 1691 :— 

“The word jine sometimes signifies a sum of money 
paid for an income to land or tenements let by lease, 
anciently called Gersuma, sometimes as amends, pecuniary 
punishment, or recompense upon an offence committed 
against the king and his laws, or a lord of a manor,” 

In a charter granted to Wallingford, cart. 51, 
Henr. III., m. 10 (described in Sir T. D. Hardy’s 
Syllabus of Rymer’s Federa, vol. i. p. 76, as 
“1267, Jan. 10. Inspeximus and confirmation of 
the charter granted by K. Henry [II.] to the 
burgesses of Wallingford ”), there is this :— 

“Prohibeo etiam et precipio super eandem foris~- 
facturam ne preepositus jallingford..... Geresumam 





* Captains William Bayne and William Blair. 





ab aliquo quzerat.’ 
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Where Dr. Brady explains it differently :-— 

“ Geresumma, or sometimes Jeresumma, is properly an 
income or fine paid for the entrance upon some place, 
estate, or office. Here it signifies plainly a bribe, or 
money given to the king’s officer to connive at, and not 
to prosecute those that gave it in criminal cases.”— 
Historical Treatise of Cities and Boroughs, by R. Brady ; 
Append., p. 13, Lond., 1704. 

It was suggested that, in deeds from Edward I., 
the word is replaced by “ pre manibus.” But it 
is still retained in a deed of the date a.p. 1295 
(23-4, Ed. L.), where it is :-— 

“Pre hac autem donatione . .. . dedit mihi pradictus 
Robertus duas marcas sterlingorum pre manibus in 
gersumam.”—Kennett’s Par. Ant., p. 325. Oxon., 1695. 

And in another of the date a.p. 1300 (28-9, 
Ed. L.), where it is :— 

“Pro hac... . dedit mihi praedictus Johannes 
viginti solidos in gersuma.”—Jbid., p. 345. 

But in one of a.p. 1332 (6-7, Ed. IIL), it is -— 

“Pro hac... . dedit mihi predictus Johannes 
quandam summam pecuniz pre manibus.””—/bid., p. 420. 

It would seem as if, after the introduction of 
the phrase “ pre manibus,” any one of the three 
forms would occasionally be used, until this one at 
last prevailed. Ep. MARSHALL. 


Ricnarp West, CHANCELLOR oF IRELAND (4% 
S. xi. 462; xii. 14..—He was matriculated at 
Merton College, Oxford, in Lent, 1688, at the age 
of seventeen, as the son of the Rev. Richard West, 
of Creiton, co. Northampton, on which county he 
was elected a Demy of Magdalen College, in July, 
1689, at what was called “the Golden Election,” 
when Addison, Sacheverel Archb. Boulter, Bishop 
Smallbroke, and other distinguished persons were 
admitted. He became Fellow of his College in 
1697, and resigned his Fellowship in 1708 ; B.A., 
6th May, 1691; M.A., 14th Feb., 1692-3. He 
wrote An Essay on Grief, with the Causes and 
Remedies of it, 12mo. Oxon., 1695. See Wood’s 
Athene (Bliss), iv. 602. Hearne’s Diary (Bliss), 
vol. i. p. 183. J. R. B. 


Davin Ruzzto (4* §. xi. 485, 534.)—The writers 
who lived at the same time with Rizzio all describe 
him as a Piedmontese. Queen Elizabeth’s Scotch 
agent, Randolph, in a letter to Cecil 3rd De- 
cember, 1564, mentions the new secretary, Rizzio, 
as an Italian (Keith, 268). 

Thuanus, in his history (Lib. 37) says Rizzio was 
a man of low extraction, the son of a musician at 
Turin, whose father had him taught to sing, as he 
had a very fair voice ; that not rising so fast at the 
Court at Nice as he desired, he followed the Count of 
Morette, whom the Duke of Savoy sent as Ambas- 
sador into Scotland ; that Riz did not return home 
with the Count, but remained in Scotland to see 
what good fortune he could have. From a letter 
of Archbishop Grindal, quoted by Strype, an. 1566, 
it would seem that Rizzio was recommended to the 





Queen by the Cardinal of Lorrain. Rizzio endea- 
voured to induce the Queen to have a guard of 
Italian soldiers; he invited Italians to come to 
Scotland, amongst whom was his own brother 
Joseph. Epwarp So.ty. 


Serrpoms (4 §. xi. 484, 535.)—In the Pedes 
Finium, published by the Record Commission, 
many deeds are given conveying, 7.¢. selling men. 
In the ninth year of the reign of King John, 
Walter de Risely sold to the Knights Hospitallers 
Rudolph Kinel and all his family. The original 
runs thus :— 

“Et preterea idem Walterus c it et quietu 
clamavit de se et hereditibus suis praedictis fratribus et 
eorum ibus totum t tum quod Radulphus 
Kinel de eo tenuit. Scilicet unum Mesagium cum perti- 
nentiis in Risele et unam quartiam terre et quatuor 
selliones qui jacent ante portam ipsius Radulfi et ipsum 
Radulfum et totam sequelam suam in perpetuum.” 

Very few fines of the reign of Henry II. are in 
the Record Office. Ovtis. 

Risely, Beds. 

“History or NapoLteon Bonaparte” (4 §. xi. 
503, 533.)—There is more direct authority than 
that cited by Mr. Teee for Lockhart’s authorship 
of the History of Napoleon Bonaparte in the 
Family Library. Ina letter to Lockhart, Sir Walter 
Scott writes (October 30, 1828) :— 

“ Your scruples about doing an epitome of the Life of 
Boney, for the Family Library that is to be, are agreat deal 
over delicate. My book in nine thick volumes can never fill 
the place which our friend Murray wants you to fill, and 
which, if you don't some one else will, right soon. . . . By 
all means do what the Emperor asks.” 

As Lockhart prints this letter in his Life of Sir 
Walter Scott (chap. lxxvi.), we may be sure that if 
he had not written the book, and some one else 
had, he would have said so in a note. 

JAMES THORNE. 


“A Licur Heart anp Aa Tun Pair oF 
Breecues” (4% 8, xi. 238, 308, 514; xii. 18.)— 
The proprieties were not always observed by our 
old song writers, but as Allan Ramsay’s Tea Table 
Miscellany was specially got up for the lasses, and 
his gallant address assured them “ that the modest 
voice and ear of the fair singer would meet with 
no affront,” it might be considered that our hearty 
sailor’s song was out of place there; it was, there- 
fore, with much doubt that I sought for it in the 
early editions of Allan, and am now enabled to 
say that it is not found in the fifth edition, Edin- 
burgh, 1729-30; that of Dublin, 1729; or that of 
London, 1740. I find it, however, in one without 
title, evidently later in the century, from the con- 
tents of which the popular book had clearly been 
gathering bulk by the introduction of much new 
matter ; this may, indeed, be Phorson’s edition, 
for in the Union Song Book, printed by him at 
Berwick in 1781, I find our song, which he may 
have thence transferred to his edition of — 

J. 0. 
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Arms or A Wipow (4 §. xi. 403, 490.)—A 
widow is only entitled to bear her late husband’s 
coat of arms if her own family is likewise entitled 
to bear arms ; otherwise she would have no shield 
to place arms upon, and certainly no right to bear 
her late husband’s coat of arms sole. OD. C. E. 

8. Bersted, Bognor. 

I suspect the widow has no arms of her own, and 
therefore wants to use her husband’s. This she can- 
not do, hence the opposition she meets with. If 
this view is correct, neither ArceNT, Mr. UDAL, or 
Mr. Picorr have answered her query. _‘P. P. 


“ Hanp-Book” (4 §. vi. 527; xi. 530.)—King 
Alfred’s “ hand-book” is very well authenticated, 
and, though the idea of forming it appears to have 
been suggested to him by Asser, the name was 
clearly given to it by the King. Pits in his De 
rebus Anglicis,” 1619, p. 170, in the list of Alfred’s 
writings, mentions it as Manuale Meditationum, 
Librum unum. Quem Handbooke vocauit.” 
Asser gives an interesting account of his first 
suggesting such a note-book to Alfred, who greatly 
approved the idea and desired him at once to com- 
mence it ; and says the King called it his Hand 
boc: Asser himself, however, seems to have 
preferred the more pedantic name of Enchiridion. 

Epwarp So.ty. 


“Rovk” (4% §. xi. 461, 532.)—C. A. W. ques- 
tions “if it was a punishment ever inflicted on 
ple of rank.” He forgets the case of the Count 
orn, broken alive in Paris by command of the 
Regent. In earlier days the Baron von Wart 
suffered thus in Germany for the murder of the 
Emperor Albert. Count Patkul was condemned 
to the same death by Charles XII. of Sweden, and 
in Portugal, in the eighteenth century, the Duke 
of Aveiro and the Marquis of Tavora, with others, 
were broken alive on the wheel in Lisbon, burnt, 
and their ashes cast into the sea. 
W. J. Bernuarp Sirsa. 
Temple. 


Tennyson’s ODE on THE DEATH OF THE DUKE 
or WELLINGTON (4 §S. xi. 342, 407, 473.)—It 
seems not unlikely that the Poet-Laureate may 
have had his mind full of the ideas of Simonides, 
as Mr. Davies suggests ; but “the toil of heart 
and knees and hands,” in scaling “the toppling 
crags of duty,” are expressions more common 
among the Greek poets than the epithet “ four- 
square” as applied to the firm character. Hesiod 
(Works, 287) expresses it very beautifully in the 
well-known passage :— ‘ ; 

WP Saperjs iSpora Geo mpotraporev éOnkav 
aPavarou paxpos dé Kat op Gros oipos ex avriy 
Kal TPNXUS TO TpwrTov" eT HV 8'eis aKpov iknat, 
pyvoin On erecta weAEL, yaXer? ep Eovoa. 

“ But the immortal gods have placed the sweat of the 
brow before virtue ; long and steep is the path that leads 








to it, and rough at first ; but when the summit is reached, 
then it is easy, however difficult it may have been.” 

There is little doubt that Milton had this pas- 
sage in his thoughts when he penned one of the 
opening sentences of his Essay on Education :— 

“<T shall detain you now no longer in the demonstration 
of what you should not do, but straight conduct you to a 
hillside, where I will point you out the right path of a 
virtuous and noble education ; laborious, indeed, at the 
first ascent, but else so smooth, so green, so full of goodly 
pry and melodious sounds on every side, that the 

arp of Orpheus was not more charming.” 

How difficulty and labour are the school of 
virtue, is brought out in a different way in the 
Alcide al Bivio of Metastasio, and the lines are so 
beautiful that they are worthy of being cited in 
connexion with the thoughts of the Poet-Laureate : 

“ Quell’ onda, che ruina 
Dalla pendice alpina, 
Balza, si frange, e mormora 
Ma limpida si fa. 

Altra riposa, é vero, 

In cupo fondo ombroso, 
Ma perde in quel riposo 
Tutta la sua belta.” 

“That water which falls from some Alpine height is 
dashed, broken, and will murmur loudly, but grows 
limpid by its fall. That other, it is true, reposes ina 
hollow, shady bed, but loses in that repose all its beauty.” 

C. T. Ramace. 


“Terpdywvos avev Yoyov” answers to the 
vernacular definition of a good man as “ a brick.” 
C. 8. 
Princes or Servia (4 §. xi. 483, 534.)— 
Upon the deposition of Alexander Karageorgevitsh, 
December 23, 1858, not Michael Obrenovitsch, but 
old Milosch, who had been compelled to abdicate, 
1839, was restored. He died 1860, and was suc- 
ceeded by Michael. For this supplement of Mr. 
Prxx’s generally correct note, 1 am_ indebted 
mainly to Mackenzie and Irby, The Turks, the 
Greeks, and the Slavons. See table of dates, p. 685, 
686. CuarLes THIRIOLD. 
Cambridge. 


PaLey AND THE Wartcu (4" §, xi. 354, 452 ; 
xii. 15.)—That Paley took in part the illustration 
of finding a watch, as evidence of a maker, from 
the preface to Nieuwentyt’s book, there can be no 
doubt ; but whether it is quite just to say that 
“he stole it without acknowledgement” may fairly 
be doubted. Nieuwentyt’s book, The ag oa! Use 
of the Contemplation of the Universe for the Con- 
viction of Atheists and Unbelievers, was written in 
Dutch, and published in 1715. It was translated 
into English by Chamberlayne in 1718, and pub- 
lished under the title of the Religious Philosopher. 
A second edition was printed in 1720, and a 
third edition was brought out in 1730. It was 
re-translated into French in 1725, and published 
at Paris. Paley was well acquainted with the 
writings of Nieuwentyt, for he refers to him by 
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name, and at page 143 quotes from the Religious 
Philosopher in terms of praise. The argument of 
“found a work of art,—it proves that there must 
have been a maker,” was by no means new ; it 
had been used by many previous writers, such as 
Henry More, Bishop Wilkins, and others; and 
was not original to Nieuwentyt. When Paley 
wrote the argument was common to all; and 
though he clearly had Nieuwentyt’s book before 
him, as the identity of some of the expressions 
proves, yet it is but fair to believe that when he 
wrote the State of the Argument Paley considered 
he was using public property, and not stealing 
another man’s ideas. Epwarp SoLty. 


“Renper unto Casar,” &c. (4% §. xii. 8, 74.) 
—Titian’s picture of this subject is in the Royal 
Gallery at Dresden, and was engraved by Henry 
Robinson for Blackie’s Imperial Bible. Is this 
what An O_p Lapy means! W. H. 

Shrewsbury. 


Syurr-Box BELONGING TO Burns (4 §. xii. 7, 
56.)—I have in my possession a snuff-box which 
was brought from India by a Dr. Shaw, and left 
inadvertently by him in my house. He told me 
that the box had belonged to Robert Burns, and 
that he had got it from a gentleman in India who 
did not expect to come home again. The box con- 
sists of what in Scotland is known as a “cloot” of 
an Ayrshire cow. It has a brass rim, and a lid of 
the same material. Inside is a “snuff pen” of 
rather primitive make. The whole property is in- 
disputably old. I only wish that Dr. Shaw would 
claim it again, as I have no right whatever to hold 
it. Identification may come through the means of 
this notice; and should this be the case, and Dr. 
Shaw not turn up, I shall deposit the box and pen 
in the Burns Monument in Bainburgh. 

James Hoge. 

Stirling. 


“Retiero Bratiopo.z2” (4 §. xi. 96.)—In 
Dunton’s Life and Errors it is said that— 

“ Benjamin Bridgewater, Gent., was of Trinity College, 
Cambridge, and M.A. His genius was very rich, and ran 
much upon poetry, in which he excelled, and that he 
wasin part author of Religio Bibliopole. But, alas! in 
the issue, Wine and Love were the ruin of this Gent.” 

If Ben is not altogether a myth, the eccentric 
bookseller himself did the other part, for it ap- 

ars to have been squared to fit his character, and 

gures among his projects, under the new title of 

Dunton’s Creed; or, the Religion of a Bookseller, 
in imitation of Dr. Brown’s Religio Medici, the 
fourth edition. J. 0 


Funerats AnD Hicuways (4% §, xi. 213, 285, 
374, 433.)—On first discovering the belief amongst 
farmers and labourers, in my neighbourhood, that 
the path along which a corpse had been carried to 
the parish churchyard for interment, was thereby 





legally constituted a public highway, I thought 
it a mere — ; but, as “N. & Q.” has elicited 
the fact of the existence of such an opinion over a 
large portion of England and Wales, in the counties 
of Cheshire, Derbyshire, Worcestershire, Bucking- 
hamshire, Glamorganshire, and Cornwall, it appears 
probable there is some ancient foundation for the 
tradition. Can any of our students of Celtic lore 
and Druidical rites, throw any light on the origin 
of this popular persuasion ? or is there anything to 
the point in Picart’s Religious Ceremonies and 
Customs? There may be something analogous 
amongst the funeral observances of American 
Indian tribes. GrorceE R. Jesse. 


MIsERERES IN CuurcuEs (4"*§. ix., x., xi. passim.) 
—Those fine specimens should be noted extant in 
the magnificent old priory church of Cartmell, 
Lancashire, which are in wonderful preservation, 
considering that the choir was roofless, and the 
stalls consequently exposed to the weather for 
many years. I am sorry that I was not able to 
make notes of the subjects of the carving, but my 
impression is that the fox preaching to the geese 
was one, a 

[See Murray’s Handbook for Lancashire, where it is 
stated that “for nearly two centuries the chancel was 
without a roof, and the fine oak stalls suffered accordingly. 
Their seats are 500 years old, with grotesque carvings, 
the work, doubtless, of the monks; but the upper por- 
tions are modern.’’} 


CrasbBE, THE Port (4% §. xii. 67.)—The lines 
are several times repeated in the tale of “The 
Fisherman and his Wife,” in German Popular 
Stories, translated from the collections of the 
Brothers Grimm, vol. i. p. 27, London, 1823. 
There is only one additional line :— 

“ Hath sent me to beg a boon of thee.” 
The commencement is “O man,” not “Old man,” 
the man being an enchanted prince in the form of 
a fish. H. P. D. 


When I was a little girl, a lady, distinguished 
in the literary world by her historic writings, 
to tell me funny stories, amongst which the “ Old 
Man of the Sea” was the favourite :— 

* Old Man of the Sea, 
Come, listen to me ; 
For Alie my Wife, 

The Plague of my Life, 
Hath sent me to 
A boon of thee.” 

The words of the rhyme have passed from my 
memory, but not the facts there related. Should 
I succeed in obtaining the complete version (and I 
have good hopes), it would give me pleasure to 
send it to Qurvis. ALMA. 


“T map THe Carues Larrps,” &c. (4 §. xi. 
156, 201, 351, 413; xii. 11.)—I wonder no “ full- 
blooded” Scotchman has remarked that King 
James did not make the carles Larnps, he made 
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them torps (in Scotland this o is long, and pro- 
nounced like oa in board). A man may be a laird 
in Scotland in spite of king or queen. When an 
advocate in Scotland is made a judge, if he be 
previously a laird, he adds the name of his estate 
to his title, Lord; otherwise he uses his surname, 
as Lord Jeffrey, Lord Cockburn, &c. Duncan 
MeNeil, Lord Colonsay, was a laird, and was spoken 
of by his neighbours, rich and poor, as “ Colonsay” 
before he was made a judge or peer of the realm. 
There is a story of one of his countrymen confound- 
ing him with “ Colenso,” and inquiring, “ What is 
it that Colonsay has been saying agen Moses ?” 
ELLCEE. 

Craven. 

ovte Bwpds obte wiotis (4% S. xi. 484,)—I 
presume the passage of which J. J. R. is in quest is 
that in the Acharnians of Aristophanes, v. 308 :— 

olow obte Bwpds obte riatis 080’ Spxos péevet. 

ETONENSIS. 

“Piers THE Plowman” (4% §. xi. 500; xii. 
11.)\—Mr. Purron takes it for granted that the 
author of Piers Plowman was a monk; whereas 
Mr. Sxeat (who, by his magnificent three-text 
edition, has made the poem his own) leans to the 
opinion that he was a layman. Mr. Sxkear 
writes :— 

“T do not think it at all clear that he was a priest ; on 
the contrary, one would glean from the poem that he 
was a married man, and therefore not a priest.” —Tezxt A. 
p. xxxiv, note. 

“Tt is an open question whether he was a monk and 
unmarried, or whether his wife Kitte and his daughter 
Calote were real personages. The latter supposition 
seems to me so very much the more natural that I do 
not see why it should not be adopted.”-—Tezt A. p. xxxvi. 

It is true that Bala and David Buchanan (see 
Wright’s Piers Ploughman, p. ix, note ; 2nd ed.) 
style him sacerdos, but this notion of his being a 
priest seems to have arisen solely from his learning 
and Scripture knowledge. There are, however, 
many lapses in these (see Mr. Sxeat’s Tezt B. 
p. xlv). It is true also that he calls himself a clerk : 

ut see Text A. p. xxxvi for an explanation of this. 

With regard to the shepe of the Prologue. Mr. 
Purton has neglected to give an exact reference 
to Mr. Skear’s note in Text B., and I fail to find 
it. That shepe=shepherd, I have little doubt. 
Wright glosses the words a sheep, or a shepherd. 
Dr. Morris glosses Scheep=scheepe, shepherd. 
(Specimens of Early English, 1st ed.). Professor 
Morley (who holds the author to be a priest) in his 
English Writers (vol. i. p. 758) begins his abstract 
of the poem thus, “In the soft summer season, 
says the poet, I put on the habit of a layman.” A 
very strong argument that shepe=shepherd is that 
in Text C., which received the last alterations and 
corrections of the poet, the word is changed into 
shepherde (see Wright’s P. P. p. xxxiii). I con- 
fess that shepe for shepherd seems to me an unusual 





form. It occurs, however, (if I interpret rightly) 
in the following quotation given by Mr. Wrig 
from John Ball’s letter (Thomas Walsingham, 
Hist. Ang. p. 275). 

“John Schep sometime Seint Mary pam of Yorke, 
and now of Colchester, graeteth well John Namelesse, 
and John the Miller, and John Carter,” &c.—Wright’s 
P. P. p. xxiii, note. 

An analogous form, hunt and hunte for hunter 
is common enough. 

“The Awnte strangled with the wilde beeres.” 
Chaucer, Knightes Tale, 1. 1160. 
“ Me thoght I herde an hunte blowe.” 
Boke of Duchesse, . 345. 
“Of huntes and eke of foresterys.” 
1. 361, see 1. 375. 
** He was an hunt upon the hilles.” 
Gower, Conf. Amant, ed. Pauli, vol. ii. p. 158. 
“ Her telleth her, how his hunt hath blowe.” 
Vol. ii. p. 382. 
Joun Appis. 


Tue Coton (4% §. xi. 343, 409, 431 ; xii. 37.) 
—Since this matter was first mooted, I have had 
an opportunity of cbnsulting works, which, had I 
seen before, would have spared my appealing to 
“N. & Q.”; but, since it has been a means of 
eliciting so much erudition, it can scarcely, I 
think, be regretted. The following quotations 
from a small but learned little work, which is 
anonymous,* although they are not quite relevant 
to the issue, which is when this point was first used 
in printing, are, nevertheless, interesting, as showing 
that an ancient name does not always represent 
the same thing as applied to more recent periods, 
and likewise in tracing its origin and history :— 

“The origin of points is not easily traced in the depths 
of antiquity. Suidas tells us, that the period and the 
colon were discovered and explained by Thrasymachus 
about 380 years before the Christian zra. But it is most 
probable that, by periods and colons, Suidas only means 
the composition of such sentences and members of 
sentences as Demetrius, Phalerius, Dionysius of Hali- 
carnassus, Cicero, Quintilian, and other ancient writers 
have distinguished by these terms. In favour of 
this opinion, it may observed that Thrasymachus 
is said to have been the first who studied oratorical 
numbers, which entirely consisted in the artificial 
structure of colons and periods. 

«* About the eighth, ninth, and tenth centuries, writers 
began to leave a space between the words, and to make 
use of commas, colons, and periods; but not with any 
degree of regularity.” 


Mr. Noreate has pointed out that the colon 





* Essay on Punctuation. 2nd Ed., 1786. (Written, 
as I learn from the Gentleman’s Magazine of 1792, by 
the Rev. J. Robertson.) 

+ The same authority considers it very probable that 
the distinctions or divisions which Jerome, in his Latin 
version of the Scriptures, calls cola and commata were 
not made by the addition of actual points or stops, ‘‘ but 
were formed by writing, in one line, as many words as 
constituted a clause, equivalent to what we distinguish 
by a comma or a colon.” 
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may be seen in the Biblia Pauperwm (the first 
edition of which was, according to Noel Humphreys, 
probably printed about 1410). He also states it 
may be seen in Pfister’s Bible of 1456-1460 ; but 
it is to be found most extensively used in the cele- 
brated Gutenberg Bible, which was printed some 
time before Pfister’s. 

These facts appear to demonstrate that the colon 
is considerably der than printing itself ; that it 
is to be found in one of the earliest known zylo- 
graphic books, and in one of the earliest complete 
books printed with movable types. MEDWEIG. 


Vevtreres (4% §. xi. 236, 311, 468; xii. 38.)— 
If Mr. Suaw will refer to the Close Rolls, Rotuli 
Litterarum Clausarum, T. D. Hardy, 1833, he will 
find the word “veltrar” frequently used in the 
sense of a dog-leader. For example, “The King 
to the Sheriff of York,” &c. “We send you 240 


of our er with 56 ‘ veltrars’ in charge of 
them,” &. “The King to Roger de Neville,” &c. 


“We send you Henry Fitz-Baldwin the ‘ veltrar,’” 
&c. As to the dog called “ vaultre” by Cotgrave, 
it never could have been allowed in forests at all, 
unless lawed or expeditated. Therefore, it cannot 
be the one alluded to in Canute’s Laws. As to 
mota, it means pack, orkennel. Moota canum, or 
muta canum, is the same as meute de chiens, a 
kennel or pack of hounds. See Cowel’s Law 
Dictionary. Also consult Le Roy Modus, where 
mute de chiens means twelve running dogs and a 
lime-hound. Georce R. JEssE. 


Sir Jonn Honywoop (4 S. xi. 484; xii. 55.) 
—It is believed that Sir J. H. had in his pos- 
session a full-length painting of the George Ann 


Burchett mentioned at p. 484. Information 
wanted as to the present possessor of the picture. 
E. R. W. 


Sir Txomas Puiuuriprs, Barr. (4% §. xi. 502 ; 
xii. 57.)}—See my Heraldry of Worcestershire, sub 
“ Morris” and Phillipps.” It is stated in Burke’s 
General Armory that William Phillipps of Broad- 
way, co. Worcester (grandfather of the late Sir 
Thomas), was first cousin to Sir Clifford William 
Phillips, Sheriff of London, who, according to 
Warburton (London and Middlesex Illustrated), 
was descended from Sir John Phillips, of Picton 
Castle, Bart. Sir Clifford received the honour of 
knighthood in 1743, and Warburton adds that his 
pedigree is “entered at large” in Vincent’s Salop 
om Coll. Arm., and is “ verified by vouchers in his 
own possession.” H. Sypvey Grazesroox. 


The Manchester City News, having republished 
the inquiry concerning Sir Thomas Phillipps, has 
since received and printed the following from a 
correspondent :— 


“An inquiry appears under the heading Notes and 
Queries in your supplement of the 5th inst., respecting 





the Thomas Phillipps named in the Cathedral register. 
The entry runs :— 

‘ Baptism—1792, July 
Hanna Walton.’ 
and the writer wishes to know whether the supposition 
that the entry is of the baptism of the eminent antiquary 
and genealogist, Sir Thomas Phillipps, Bart., F.R.8., is 
warranted by facts. Iam ina position to adduce this 
confirmatory fact, that the antiquary was born in the 
house, 32, Cannon Street, Manchester, now occupied by 
Mr. Edward Twigg, which is at least presumptive 
evidence that his baptism would take place in the Cathe- 
dral. Further on, reference is made to the marri of 
Mr. James Orchard Halliwell, F.S.A., to the eldest 
daughter of Sir Thomas Phillipps, and some readers 
might infer from the tone of the writer's remarks that 
Mr. Halliwell and his wife’s exclusion from Thirlestane 
House, near Cheltenham, by the terms of Sir Thomas’s 
will, arose from the circumstance that they were Roman 
Catholics. This is not so. The property in Cannon 
Street and Hanson's Court remained to Sir Thomas, but 
reverted to Mr. Halliwell (who has taken the name of 
Phillipps) by entail. Mr. Halliwell Phillipps has since 
disposed of it to a Manchester gentleman.— Yours faith- 
fully, J. H. A. 

“ Manchester, July 12, 1873.” 

H. B. 


Eprrapn (4 §. xii. 6, 56, 80.)—I can now set 
at rest, sans doute, the originality of this epitaph, 
as I have found it verbatim in the 1636 edition of 
Camden’s Remains. How Mr. Gunnyon, in his 
edition of Burns, published by Warne & Co., can 
have ascribed the lines to the Scottish bard, it is 
in vain for me to conjecture. Although the 
“ Joyful Widower” slightly differs from the 
epitaph, still the thoughts, and even the rhymes, 
are the same ; in fact, they are a palpable plagiarism 
from the epitaph in Camden’s Remains. 

Frepx. Rowe. 
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“ay 


Thomas Philips, son of 


Ashford, Kent. 


Buucuyn (4 S. xi. 422, 511; xii. 35.)—This 
diminutive, een not chin, is common in Ireland, and 
occasionally the double diminutive is used in a 
contemptuous sense. Thus bouchal is a boy, and 
bouchaleen a little boy. I have frequently heard 
the expression, “‘ Now, you little bouchaleen, run 
away.” There is cawbeen, a little old cap; dudheen, 
a little old pipe; Shaneen, little Johnny ; spalpeen, 
and many others. In Welsh we have Soch-ia, 
little boy; moch-in, little pig; bwleh-in, little gap, 
&e.; and the English-speaking people, ignorant, 
perhaps, of the words being already diminutive, 
frequently prefix “little” tothem. Among Eng- 
lish surnames we have Peterkin, Tomkin, Watkin. 

Brocruna. 


Joun Dotionp (4 §S. xi. 465, 510, 533.)— 
Becket has a long and interesting biography, too 
long to be inserted in “N. & Q.,” but any extract 
especially required would be made with much 
pleasure by E. Coe. 


See Lives of Eminent and Illustrious English- 
men (1837) vol. v. p. 297; the National Encyclo 
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pedia, vol. v. (containing a list of his published 
pers), and the Imperial Dictionary of Universal 

Bograph y, vol. ii., p. 119. F. A. Epwarps. 
Bath. 


“Lancaster” (4S. xii. 26.)—-I have under- 
stood that “Lancaster” was derived from Lune 
(the river on which the town stands) and castra, or 
AS. cester, a fortified place. This seems more 

robable than the derivation given by H. T. C. 
The town is called Loncastre in the Domesday 


Survey. F. A. Epwarps. 


INSCRIPTION ON Parntine (4% S. xi. 483, 512.) 
—I am obliged to Mr. Davies for his suggestion. 
I had myself filled the gap with the word “ad- 
umbrat” by conjecture, on the same grounds, but 
I wanted it filled from an authentic source, i. ¢., 
from an inscription on any other picture, or from 
some publication. Hersert RaNvDopu. 


Ringmore. 


“A Tour Rounp my GarpEn” (4 S. x. 187; 
xi. 535.)—The Rev. J. G. Wood was the translator 
of this work into English. Sr. SwirHry. 


Secrerary Murray (4% §. xi. 414, 491, 531; 
xii. 16.)—AncGLo-Scotus doubts the existence of 
any descendants of Secretary Murray. I have 
always understood that the heir and representative 
of the family was the late Mr. Murray, the well- 
known and respected manager of the Theatre 
Royal, Edinburgh. That gentleman’s eldest son, 
Mr. Charles Murray, a merchant in China, married 
a daughter of the late Sir Hugh Lyon Playfair, by 
whom he has a numerous family, and with him the 


representation of the family rests. Scotus. 
SanpGaTe C©astte, Caprains AND LIEv- 
TENANTS oF (4 §, viii. 353.)—I have dis- 


covered a few additional officers of this castle. 
Captain Sir Sam. Lennard, Bart., M.P. for Hythe, 
about 1718. In Lyons’s Hist. of Dover, vol. ii. 
p. 230, in the list of constables of Dover Castle, 
Sir John Beauchamp, K.G., is mentioned as holding 
also the Castle of Guines, and the forts of Mark, 
Jolne, Eye, and Sandgate. In the pedigree of 
Curson of Water Perry, co. Oxon, in Burke’s 
Extinct Baronetcies, I find another captain :— 

“Richard Curzon, Capt. of Sandgate Castle, 11 Henry 
VI, father of John, commonly called John with the 
White Head, from whom the Lords Scarsdale.” 

A guard seems to have been kept at Sandgate 
at a very early date; the last volume of the Kent 
Archeological Society mentions a writ 41 Hen. III. 
“comanding 6 men and a constable out of the 
hundred of Stowting to watch at Sandgate.” 

R. J. Fynmore. 


Women ix Cuurcn (4% §. xi. 363, 466; xii, 


38.)—Separation of the sexes is observed at Stan- 
ton Harcourt, mear Witney; I am speaking of 





what I saw forty years ago. The two aisles are 

built so that both males and females may see the 

clergyman, but they cannot see each other. 
Cuericus Rustiovs. 


In Lower Brittany, the sexes keep quite distinct 
in the churches, the women occupying the nave, 
seated or kneeling on the bare stones, unless they 
have the means of paying for the use of a chair, 
and the men standing in the aisles. I observed 
the same custom in some parts of Spain. 

E. McC. 


Ascance (4 §. xi. 251, 346, 471; xii. 12.)— 
I believe in seeking the origin of this word no 
one has yet pointed out the Italian adjective, 
“schiancio,” oblique, sloping; and the adverb 
“ aschiancio,” across, athwart. R. N. J. 


The presence or absence of the s is not material. 
The s represents the ancient particle, the extensive 
range of which has been pointed out by Bleek, but 
the full value of which has been little studied. It 
evidently has an effect of extension or of intensi- 
fying, of which we have good examples in its em- 
ployment as a prefix and a plural in English. In 
Georgian it is used to express locality, on the same 
principle. It is found even in the Kaffir group. 
In English and the other Germanic languages it is 
not uniformly employed. Hype, CLarkE: 





Miscellaneous. 


NOTES ON BOOKS, ETC. 


Giraldi Cambrensis Opera. Edited by J. H-Brewer, M.A. 
Vol.IV. (Longmans & Co.) 

Tur fourth volume of Mr. Brewer's edition of the works 
of Giraldus contains the “Speculum Ecclesia ” and the 
“De Vita Galfridi Archiepiscopi Eboracensis: sive 
Certamina Galfridi Eboracensis Archiepiscopi.” Mr. 
Brewer edits the “ Speculum ” from what remains of the 
original MS., and does not believe that any copy of the 
original ever existed. Monkish transcribers were not 
likely to multiply such fierce and exaggerated scandal 
against their own order. The “‘ Speculum,”’ in fact, does 
not reflect the Church, and it does distort the truth as to 
the monks, who were really laymen “except so far as 
they had bound themselves, as Fellows of Colleges do now, 
to vows of celibacy, obedience, and community of goods, 
—to which Fellows of Colleges at present are not bound.” 
The book is full of good stories, and the Preface is among 
the best of the many good ones with which Mr. Brewer 
has amused and enlightened his readers. 


Life, Legend, and Canonization of St. John Nepomucen, 
Patron Saint and Protector of the Order of the Jesuits. 
By A. H. Wratislaw, M.A. (Bell & Daldy.) 

Tue head master of the Grammar School at Bury St. 

Edmund’s needs no introduction to our readers, to whom 

he must be well known by the works he has edited or 

written. Mr. Wratislaw can condense a long me | 
within narrow limits, as in the interesting little wor 

named above. Its interest chiefly lies in the circumstance 
that, step by step, Mr. Wratislaw leads us to the conelu- 

sion that St. John Nepomucen is nearly as mythical a 

personage as William Tell himself, His biography, as 
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officially told by the Jesuits (who take him, after Jesus, 
for their second m saint), “is all but a lie from 
beginning to end. 

Mann: its Names and their Origins. By J. M. Jeffcott. 

(Philip & Son.) 

Tue High Bailiff of Castletown has, in this little work, 
furnished valuable information for those who have not 
leisure in these busy days to read Mr. Cumming’s and 
other elaborate we on this ancient and interesting 
island. Mr. Jeffcott’s chief theme is the derivation, with 
the signification, of the name of the island. He holds 
that the names of people are older than those of the 
places in which they dwell; that Jews, for instance, 
were known before Judza. His conclusion is that Mann 
has its name from the Mannanee, “a tribe of the pri- 
mordial race which ulated Ireland ” ;—for which our 
Irish friends, with their Milesian flag unfurled, will hurl 
defiance at him. As for the word “ Mannanee,” the 
High Bailiff says, “‘ It may denote the clan or tribe of the 
Red or Fawn”; and that “the Menevii of Britain, the 
Menapii of Ireland, and the Mannanee may have origi- 
nall longed to the same clan.” So that we may be all 
brothers, and entitled to cry “ La Fraternité ou la Mort!” 


Cracroft’s Investment Tracts.— The Trustees’ Guide: a 
Synopsis of the Ordinary Powers of Trustees in Regard 
to Investments. With Practical Directions and Tables 
of Securities. Second Edition. (Stanford.) 

Any difficulties hitherto experienced by trustees in ascer- 

taining their powers of investment will be considerably 

lessened, if not entirely removed, by the issue of the 

Trustees’ Guide. While full information on the subject 

of trust-funds is given with reference to all Acts of Par- 

liament bearing on the subject, we venture to think that 
the Guide will prove a very great boon to the investing 
portion of the British public, as it contains intelligible 
tabular statements of the securities comprised, for the 
most part, in the official list of the Stock Exchange, 

showing, with other information, the variation of divi- 

dends and prices since 1867. Thus is paterfamilias 

enabled to form for himself a tolerably correct ideaof the 
nature and quality of the security in which he proposes 
to invest his hardly accumulated savings. 


The True Theory of German Declension and Conjugation : 
a Contribution to the Study of the German Language. 
For the Use of Teacher and Student. By A. i. 
Keane, B.A., Professor of Oriental and Modern Lan- 
guages at the Hartley Institution, and Ladies’ College, 

uthampton. (Asher & Co.) 

Wuew German grammarians vary in their ideas as to the 

number of declensions in their language, and “furnish a 

certain number,” to quote Noehden, “ more or less, from 

two to ten,” can it be wondered at that Mr. Keane 
should think “ this very discrepancy sufficient proof that 
the whole system is essentially vicious”? No one can 
doubt that the system of teaching the grammar of any 
language in this country, although better than what it 
was, is still very bad, and from its very nature calculated 
to make ordinary children recoil from the subject. Too 
much is attempted at once. He, therefore, who endea- 
vours to make grammar progressive, that is, suitable to 
the varying ages of youth, as well as interesting, will 
remove many a stumbling-block, and so advance linguistic 
education. We take it that to simplify matters, and 
that, too, very considerably, is Mr. Keane’s main object ; 
his little work, therefore, is deserving of a fair and un- 
ay trial. If this be accorded him, we are sure, 
rom the motto he has adopted,—“ Heed not so much 
what men say, as what they prove,”—that Mr. Keane 
has perfect confidence as to what the verdict will be. 
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Mivton’s Mrvor Poems. (Edited by Warton), 1791. 
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Hotices to Corresponvents. 


Urnsanus.—In Peter Cunningham's Handbook for 
London, there is this said of Grub Street: “ Now called 
Milton Street, from the nearness of its locality to the 
Bunhill residence of our great epic poet ; an extraordinary 
change from all that is low and grovelling in literature to 
all that is epic and exalted.” So far, your authority is 
good ; but we have somewhere seen it stated that a carpenter 
named Milton bought up the leases, and conferred his own 
name upon the street. The little that is left of old Grub 
Street (of the poet's time) well deserves a visit ; but no 
time must be lost, for now, in the City, ancient London is 
swiftly disappearing. 

Lancaster.—A “ Man of Ross” (a song ) was written by 
the Rev. John Skinner, episcopalian minister, of Longside, 
Aberdeen. He was the author of Tullochgorum, and of 
other Scotch songs, that are better known than his prose 
works. 

ALumxvs.—F. : 

“ Nous n’avons qu'un honneur, il est tant de maitresses.” 
See Corneille, Le Cid, A. iii. s. 6. 

X. Y. Z.—One more may be added to your list. In 
1800, the Rev. Mr. Bidlake, Chaplain to the Duke o 
Clarence, published a tragedy called Virginia ; or, the Fi 
of the Decemvirs. /f Walter Scott had read it, he probably 
would not have said that Galt’s dramas were the very 
worst that ever were written. 

D. P.—Nezt week. 

A. M.—Consult Memoirs of Bulstrode Whitelocke, 
Lond., 1860, 8vo0., by R. H. Whitelocke. 

GeENEALOGICUS.— Next week., 

Nummus.—ZJf in very fine condition, it is worth about 
half-a-crown. 

8S. W. T.—The custom is said to have arisen when an 
epidemic, fatal as the plague, prevailed, and sneezing was 
one of the early symptoms of an attack. “ Prosit/” is 
often the good wish expressed in Germany when one in the 
company sneezes. 

E. T.—The paper will be received with much pleasure. 

W. M.—Nezt week. 

Errata.—P. 65, col. 1, line 2 from the bottom, for 
“ Lidell,” read “Slidell.” P.72, col. 2, line 24 from the 
top, for “ Des Maryeaux,” read “ Des Maireaux.” 
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